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Take a census of all the tea carts, baby 
buggies, bicycles, wheeled toys, and mobile 
cocktail bars in your own menage—and you 
may find that you, too, own forty tires. 

At this point, however, any resemblance 
between you and a SuccEssFuL FARMING 
subscriber ends. Because one-quarter of all 
SF subscribers own 40 new tires—on cars, 
trucks, tractors, other machinery. 

Now you may be as unaware of farming 
as a Brooklyn born subway guard, but this 
one item about tires may suggest the scope 
of the present day farmer who makes a five- 
figure income by farming—and also the 
scope of SuccessFUL FARMING. 

Farming is a business in transition, 
changing almost as fast as electronics or 
missiles. It requires money, big capacity, 
power, machines, assorted know-how and 
skills, new knowledge—and efficient and 
economical production. 

SUCCESSFUL Farminc is published for 
the volume producer of corn, grain and 
livestock products, to help him keep up 
with his business. 


He doesn’t read SF—he studies it! And 
clips, files and refers to SF articles again 
and again. His wife does likewise. For the 
starkly simple reason that SF helps him 
make more money, helps her save work, 
helps the farm family live better. 


SuccEssFuL Farminc has been doing 
its job for fifty-six years, and never kidded 
the customers. Like the Harvard School of 
Business, it specializes in the case history, 
the realized accomplishment, with how-to 
diagrams, photos and details. Whatever SF 
says will work, has worked! In consequence, 
it has accumulated a degree of respect and 
influence, affection even, that no general 
publication can match, or even shoot at. 

And it has attracted the country’s best 
and brightest farmers and most prosperous 
farm families. The estimated average cash 
income (from farming) of the SF farmer 
last year was $10,870. And its circulation 
is concentrated among the 41% minority 
of farmers who produce 91% of the total 
US farm cash income. 

As a consumer medium, it offers the 
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advertiser one of the world’s choicest 
markets, in a choice waste-free pat 
of 1,300,000 circulation. Nothing de 
an advertising message more effect 
or more cheaply. 

If your 1958 business isn’t as good 2 
had originally anticig 
you can use SF to 
hee advantage—to find 

s = quality customers 
to balance your nat 
advertising in an imp¢ 

segment of the nat 
market where ge 
media have little penetre 
For details, call any SF o 

Meredith of Des Moines... Ame 
biggest publisher of ideas for today’s | 
and tomorrow’s plans. 


Customers that come to you! 


“Okay. | believe Successful Farming 


is a good market, but we lack distribution 


in the sticks” says you. Phooey! 


Today small towns have supermarkets. 


And for major items, SF readers drive 

to your dealer in the nearest big town. 

The SF farm family has money— 

estimated average cash farm income in 1957 
was $10,870! And SF has influence 
unmatched by any other medium, 

delivers your story most effectively, 

and most cheaply. For more sales, 

for better balance of national schedules, 


you need SF! Call our nearest offico'..__ 
Successful Farming ...Des Moines, New York, Chicago, Detroit, 


Philadelphia, Cleveland, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 


About the cover 


Executive vice-president = 
art director: 
Marc Dorian 
Smith & Dorian, Inc. 


Another in a series of covers by 
advertising art directors portrays 
what cover artist Marc Dorian re- 
fers to as “the one great, some- 
times awesome responsibility of the 
agency creative man—the moment 
when he faces a blank drawing 
board or sheet of paper.” 

It was during World War II that 
this native of Belgium was intro- 
duced to the graphic arts when he 
worked in the underground press. 
Then he was graduated with honors 
from the Royal Academy of Brussels 
and Cooper Union (New York). 

' Before joining Ron Smith to form 
their own New York agency a little 
over a year ago (billing over $1,- 
900,000 and employing about 11 
people in the office) he was creative 
art director for several agencies, op- 
erating on a consultant basis. 

Dorian and his wife (head of 
Jacqueline Dorian Associates, one of 
the top names in the drapery design 
field) have their home on the top of 
a hill a half mile from Hastings-on- 
Hudson. This they share with their 
10-year-old son and a huge black 
poodle with a long French name 
whom Dorian uses as an advertis- 
ing model whenever he can get 
away with it. 

A member of the Cub Scout Com- 
mittee, Dorian also spends some 
time in experimental photography 
ar woodworking. And when he 
J @ spends weekends with his 
partner sailing their boat out of 
Mamaroneck Harbor. 
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Calso’s brand name change in the East, Esso’s midwest 
invasion and Carter’s west coast expansion highlight the 
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This special nine-page report describes the role of advertising 
& sales executives in the important process of new product 
development. 


@® Benjamin H. Hines, product development manager of 
General Foods’ Jell-O division analyzes the product man- 
ager system. 

@ Robert W. Lear, general marketing manager of American- 
Standard’s Plumbing & Heating division, describes a product 
planning committee. 


@ Arthur G. Janssen, manager of technical sales and mar- 
keting for Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing’s new prod- 
ucts division, probes the operation of the corporate new- 
business development division. 
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; i He Sa as Can You Giate What This Picture Represents? 
a. “Still Life” by Como Quepasa? " 


this may look 


ed 


like a puzzle to you... 


ecause it concerns their oie interest, readers as well 
; editors of House Beautiful know the answer to this 
as These are shapes used to illustrate a recent article 
* House Beautiful on how to arrange home accessories. 


Keen devotion to the readers’ prime interest has built a 
large, loyal following for House Beautiful—and is one 
reason why advertisers enjoy the plus of a strong, steady 
“tailwind” that gives a sure lift to sales. 


Readers willing and able to buy 


House Beautiful has long been the established arbiter of 
good taste in home decorating, the Pace Setter of exciting 
new architectural trends. Its readers have money and are 
willing to spend it. And trade results prove they do much 
of their buying through the pages of House Beautiful. 


Just as House Beautiful caters to the home-conscious 


woman, each of the 10 Hearst Magazines is edited for a 
particular consumer group. Whether the interest of the 
group be fishing or fashion, piston rings or engagement 
rings, there’s a Hearst Magazine devoted exclusively to 
this consuming interest. And because Hearst readers are 
interested readers, advertising in Hearst Magazines al- 
ways reaches a prime audience of prospects—not suspects! 


How this editorial concept helps advertisers: 


e Advertising reaches readers in the mood to buy 

e Advertising is focused where interest is keenest 

¢ Editorial and advertising content work in tandem 
¢ ditorial integrity lends prestige to advertising 

e Each magazine is the authority in its field 

© Hearst readers are sold—only need to be told! 
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HEARST MAGAZINES 


10 keys to the special interests of 10 groups of people 
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Top company executives from New York 
and the West Coast will attend the Su- 
permarket Institute Convention in Atlantic 
City, N.J., May 25-28, together with the 
SUPERMARKET NEWS advertising sales 
staff headed by Robert Stainton, adver- 
tising director, and Louis Bailey, promo- 
tion manager. 

Julian H. Handler, editor, will head a 
ten-man task force of editors and re- 
porters covering the Convention. Those 
attending will be the New York news staff 
and reporters from Washington, Chicago 
and Philadelphia bureaus. 


Fairchild publications have inaugurated 
a daily service on selling and promotion 
ideas to assist retailers in the movement 
of merchandise. WOMEN’S WEAR DAILY 
started a daily page on May 1 under the 
heading ‘‘Today’s Better Selling’; DAILY 
NEWS RECORD heads its series “‘Beating 
Last Year’s Figures’; HOME FURNISH- 
INGS DAILY started a page-a-day on May 
19, called ‘“‘How They’re Selling Today.” 


On May 19 ELECTRONIC NEWS pub- 
lished a second Guidelines issue. The big 
special section, called Guidelines to Radio- 
TV Set Manufacturers, was timed to tie 
in with National Electronic Parts Distribu- 
tors Assn. show in Chicago, where it was 
distributed. Section lists purchasing agents, 
buyers, purchasing engineer and chief en- 
gineer of manufacturers of all radio or 
TV sets. 


Howard G. Suslow has been appointed 
to the advertising sales staff of WWOMEN’S 
WEAR DAILY, He was formerly an ac- 
count executive with Harriet Romain Ad- 
vertising, Inc. 


Advertising in the Fairchild Publications 
from the Pacific Coast shows a 19.6 
per cent increase for the first four months 
of 1958 compared with the same period 
for 1957, according to Harry Martindale, 
Pacific Coast Director of the company. 


Fairchild Publications, Inc., has been 
given a certificate of registration for the 
trademark ELECTRONIC NEWS, its new- 
est weekly newspaper, by the U.S. Patent 
Office, it was made known last week. 
This means the name cannot be used by 
anyone without the express permission of 
Fairchild Publications. 


WOMEN’S WEAR DAILY’S annual Chil- 
dren’s Wear Back-to-School supplement, 
published May 7, was the largest back- 
to-school section ever issued by the pa- 
per. The 92-page section surpassed in ad- 


vertising linage the 1957 record-breaking 
edition. 


FAIRCHILD 


Publications, Inc. 
7 East 12th St., New York, N. Y. 
Publishers of 


Daily News Record, Supermarket News, Women’s 
Wear Daily, Electronic News, Home Furnishings 
Daily, Blue Book Directories, Men’s Wear 
Magazine, Footwear News, Books. 
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Disservice 


Sirs: 

The Board of Directors of the Holly- 
wood Advertising Club has discussed your 
story: “Has Buick Hurt the Advertising 
Industry” on pages 28-29 of your April 11 
issue and has requested me to write you 
concerning its views about the piece. 


In the opinion of the Board of our Club, 
you at Tide have done a disservice to the 
advertising industry by publishing this 
material no matter how enterprising it 
may be as trade journalism. 


The Board’s feeling is that such stories 
as this are liable to be picked up and used 
by foes of advertising—and of our eco- 
nomic system—as “proof” out of the adver- 
tising industry’s own mouth of its law-of- 
the-jungle activities. There is already so 
much energy spent by our foes in their 
endeavors to undermine the advertising 
business that we in it can ill afford to fur- 
nish them brickbats tailored to fit their 
hands, 

George Burtt 
Managing Director 
Hollywood Advertising Club 


Goof 


Sirs: 

Our attention has been called to the 
article “How Business Publications Costs 
Have Climbed” appearing in Tide’s issue 
of February 14, 1958, page 37. 

Inadvertently, the figures entered there- 
in give a false impression of Engineering 
News-Record’s true cost picture. It quotes 
a 1958 rate ($985) against a June, 1957, 
Circulation Statement. However, the cap- 
tion covering circulation figures states 
1958 is the base year. The result is a 
cost-per-thousand of $13.45, 

Actually, of course, the circulation fig- 
ures should read 75,516. This changes the 
cost-per-thousand figure to $12.78. 

We merely wish to call this error to 
your attention in the hope it will not 
occur at some future date should you 
again publish similar figures. 

Paul F. Mundt 

Promotion Manager 
Engineering News-Record 
New York City 


Irrelevant 


Sirs: 

... 1am a very great admirer of (Mr, 
Seldes) but, . . . there are occasions when 
I disagree with him. Such an occasion 
has now arisen as a result of his com- 
ments in Tide for April 11 on the New 
York Times ad. I think he was wrong 
here, both specifically and generally. 

Specifically, I don’t believe that, de- 
spite the assistance of his “perceptive 
friend,” he fully grasped the situation in 


' the ad. Since, for my sins, I am-a @ 


muter, I can react to this situation 
with sympathy and understanding. ¢ 
of the prices paid for suburban liv 
is a dependence upon one’s neighbors. 
not unusual for a suburbanite to | 
himself with no real links binding h 
self to his neighbor, other than that 
simple proximity. Conversation in a 
pool, therefore, is apt to degenerate i 
a tedious repetition of discussion of s 
homely, and passionately boring subje 
as last night’s weather, the water in _ 
cellar, the misbehavior of the chil 

or—God help us all!—the San Franei 
Giants. And on a cold morning (and | 
early in the morning at that) it is diff 

to start in on even these familiar to 

On such an occasion, I could see how} 
cidentally, I walk to the station) the N 
York Times could be a genuine gods 
It would at least offer a chance of br 
ening one’s horizon, instead of narroy 
it even further. Although I must sa 
sympathize with that driver, who 
obviously flinching from his compan 
and wondering why they must persis 
feeling this awful urgency to talk, @ 
time when silence, however comforta 
is the most pleasant means of commun 
tion. 


Generally, I feel that Seldes em 
in expecting this ad to do more than | 
Times expected it to do. An ad, sure 
does not have to say something to % 


body who sees it. The Times must | 
understood that this ad might pro 
comprehensible to the (ugh!) week 
visitor or to the transient flying thre 
exurbia on his way to Wellfleet. Wi 
it seems to me, the paper decided Wy 
a message that would get through to 
majority of people who are expos 
it daily. Had this ad been displayed ¢ 
subway, or on a billboard on West Ii 
Street, his criticisms might well he 
been justified. : 
As it wasn’t, I can’t help feeling # 
his strictures were interesting, but co 
pletely irrelevant. 


Pyke Johnson, 
Publicity Mané 
Doubleday & Co., I 
New York 


Dissenter 


Sirs: 

As a constant reprint user, ordere 
re-reprinter (with the magazine’s p 
sion, of course), I couldn’t disagree 
with just about everything Scotty 
argued in his “Reprint Orders—A 
Argument,” page 36, April 11 issue. 

We certainly don’t consider pur 
of article reprints “as pretty thin evi 
of reader interest” in our media selecti 
not by a long shot. 

There are several publications W 
won't permit outside reprinting (ad 
tiser or no) and who get as much as 
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LETTERS (Continued) 

a throw for those needed for additional 
distribution. At those prices, I should 
doubt very much whether “87,000 requests 
for article reprints can be translated into 
8 requests .. . totaling 87,000 copies.” 


In addition to which, most publications, 
we have found, will give you chapter and 
verse on the number of individual orders 
they receive and since some of the technical 
manuals appearing in some of the highly 
technical books are totally incomprehen- 
sible except to those actively working in 
the field involved, it’s a good bet that 
there aren’t any housewives involved in 
the market. 


As to Mr. Sawyer’s “further thought,” 
when an advertiser wants to distribute 
article reprints, it sure does admit the pos- 
sibility that the circulation of the article 
in the magazine wasn’t considered ade- 
quate! That's why most of us run more 
than one ad a year in a given publication 

. and why we also use more than one 
publication in a given industry. Who ever 
heard of 100% readership anywhere, any 
time? 

It might be refreshing to Mr. Sawyer 
to hear some rep say, “We never get any 
orders for article reprints,” but to me 
(assuming, of course, that it’s the type of 
magazine that publishes articles worthy 
of reprinting) it would be a pretty good 
example of some uninspired editorial man- 
agement. 

Bernard Gould 


Manager, Market Development 
Rubber & Asbestos Corp. 


PS.: “Strictly Business,” by and 
large, is an extremely refreshing oasis to 
the industrial advertising man in a trade 
press so overwhelmingly slanted to con- 
sumer marketing procedures. 


Advertising Sales 


Vice-President Sales Randy Brown, Jr. 


Sales Manager Charles Stillman, Jr. 


Western Advertising Director 

BOD HO ORIN te On ous C. E. Lovejoy, Jr. 
Eastern Sales Manager... .John C. Jones, Jr. 
Western Sales Manager... .Tom McDonough 
Asst. to Sales Vice-President. Cecelia Santoro 
Promotion Manager Philip L. Patterson 


Production Manager...... .Jacqueline Arkin 


Division Sales Managers 


New York 
W. E. Dunsby, Wm. McClenaghan, Howard 
Terry, Robert Hicks, 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. LExington 2-1760. 


Chicago 
W. J. Carmichael, John W. Pearce, Thomas 
S. Turner, 333 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


lp . STate 2-1266; Office Mgr., Vera 
Lindberg. 


Pacific Coast 
Ralph W. Harker & Assoc., 600 S. New Hamp- 
shire,, Los Angeles, Calif. DUnkirk 7-2328 


444 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. GArfield 
1-2481. 


Warwick S. Carpenter, 15 East de la Guerra, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. WOodland 2-3612. 


From Home Office to Service Station, 
SINCLAIR is 


‘Spot is doing a great job for Sinclair. And,’”’ adds James J. 
Delaney, Sinclair Refining Company’s Advertising Manager, 
‘“‘we now boast the biggest campaign for size, scope and 
duration, in spot radio history. It’s been so successful that 
a questionnaire sent to Sinclair marketers and distributors 


brought a resounding 95% request 
for continued use of Spot Radio!”’ 


NBC) SPOT SALES 


Useful news for _ 


the Important Million 


HE IMPORTANT PEOPLE in America have a particular 
f Recs for ““U.S.NEws & WorLD REporT.” They 
consistently vote it the magazine most useful to them in 
their work. 

More than six years of continuing research among 
the people listed in the standard directories and 
rosters of the nation’s leaders confirm and reconfirm 
this point. 

The surveys show how America’s most important 
people rate the news magazines and the magazines in 
the management field. 

The preferences of these outstanding leaders are of 


particular significance because they reflect the atti- - 


tudes and preferences of their business and social 
counterparts in all levels of responsibility —through- 
out industry, government and the professions. 


Here is what these surveys show 


COVERAGE: Of the six magazines in the news 
field and the management field, ““U.S.NEws & WorLD 
REporR?T” is either first or second in coverage for 
each of these groups. 


USEFULNESS: In every group “U.S.NEws & 
WorxLD REPoRT” received the most votes as “the 
magazine most useful to me in my work.” 


CONFIDENCE: “U.S.NEws & Wori”p REPpoRT’”’ 
received the most votes in every case as ‘“‘the maga- 
zine in which I place the most confidence.” 


U.S:NEWS & WORLD REPORT 


America’s Class News Magazine 


Now more than 1,000,000 net paid circulation 


For full information on how “U.S.News & World Report’’ covers your best 
customers and prospects, contact our advertising offices at 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Other advertising offices in Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 


Washington and London. 


Three out of four ““U.S.NEws & WorLD REPORT” 
subscribers hold high-income managerial positions, 
They’re in top management, yes, and also in the 
middle-management jobs of design, production, sales, 
purchasing, etc. Here, then, is thorough coverage and 
deep penetration of the major buying influences in 
American business and industry. 

These are the important people of America who 
depend on ‘“U.S.NEws & Wor.tp Report.” They 
have confidence in ““U.S.NEws & WorLD REPoRT” 
as their source of the useful and essential news of 
our national life, including world affairs. They use 
“U.S.NEws & WorLD Report” in their business 
planning and decisions. 

Alongside news of such usefulness to the ‘im- 
portant million” in America, advertising is effectively 
concentrated on best customers and prospects—for 
business goods and services and for all quality con- 
sumer products. 


All information in this advertisement, either stated | 
or implied, is based on information of public record | 
or actual research. The detailed sources are always | 
available on request. 

U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT . 
pt 


COMPLETE. 


NEWS MAGAZINE 


U.S.News 


& World Report 
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NDEPENDENT SURVEYS have been conducted for a e Executives of America’s Scheduled Airlines 


I period of more than six years among the people listed Members of the National Industrial Conference 
in the various ‘“Who’s Who”’ directories and rosters of Board 


America’s leaders in all fields. These people are asked 
which news magazine or which management magazine : k ! 
they read, which they find most useful to them in their * Editors of the Nation’s Daily Newspapers 
work, and in which magazine they place the ‘tmost Executives of America’s Aircraft Manufacturing 
confidence.”’ Companies 

The findings and reports of each of the most recent Labor Officials listed in Directory of National and 
studies listed below are available on request: International Labor Unions 
Officers of the 300 Leading Commercial Banks 


© Officials of Life Insurance Companies 


e Executives listed in Poor’s Register of Directors and 


Executives e Executives Listed in Phelon’s List of Department 
; ; : ; Store Managers 
_ © Leaders listed in Who’s Who in America ie : ; ! 
: ; 3 ; : ; e Officials listed in the Directory of the National 
e A listed in Who’s Who in Commerce & Savings & Loan League 
r : 
: ver , ; ‘ ‘ e Executives of America’s ‘‘Excellently Managed 
¢ Executives listed in Ward’s Automotive Directory Companies” 
* Officials of America’s Class | Railroads * Officials listed in Moody’s Industrial Manual 
© Official Washington as listed in the Congressional 
Directory Reports on surveys of each group available on request 


“delivers quick and lasting 
sales impact : 
week 
after week” 


says H. V. McNAMARA 


President of National Tea Co. 


E NATIONAL i 


Nee 


The National Tea Co. ope 
more than 900 sto ‘ 


The pleasant chatter of cash registers in over 900 National Food 
Stores tells when an advertising medium is delivering customers. 


According to Mr. McNamara: “‘Because of its ability to deliver quick and last- 
3 ing sales impact week after week, THIS WEEK is a great vehicle for 
selling the nationally advertised products featured in our stores. 
““We know, from actual experience, the impact of advertising 
in your fine publication, as it is reflected, every week, in the move- 
ment of merchandise in our stores.” 


Top grocery men all over the country will tell you: if sales are what you want... 
you want THIS WEEK at the top of your advertising schedule. 


Your advertising is read by more people in THIS WEEK Magazine than in any 
other publication. 12,000,000 families read THIS WEEK every week. 
Your advertising in THIS WEEK gets heavy newspaper coverage 
combined with high magazine readership . . . at a very low cost per 
thousand. THIS WEEK is today’s most powerful selling force in print. 


The most widely read National Magazine in America sharing the power and prestige of 37 great Newspapers! 
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-BB & FLOW 


by Mr. Billings 


conomics: We'd be among the first to admit there’s plenty wrong 
jith radio and TV but when somebody comes along and accuses them 
f causing just about everything short of the Bubonic Plague, we take 
ffense. 


According to Anthony B. Meany Sr., in his book, Radio-TV: Perils 
) Prosperity, our economy is shot to hell and air media and advertisers 
re the culprits. 


For one thing, Meany attributes the depression of 1929 to ‘‘the 
dvent of electric radio in 1928,’’ Furthermore, he blames today’s un- 
mployment situation on radio and TV on the grounds that they ‘“‘hold 
0 to 70 million or more consumers idle daily for hours at a time... 
nd when the consumer is idle, it consequently follows there will be 
jle farms, idle factories and idle money in the bank.”’ 


| This, theorizes Meany, is the cause of the recession, for ‘‘when 
eople stop circulating, so does money.”’ 


Radio and TV advertisers are the big bogey men, thinks Meany. 
le says by advertising such things as ‘‘automobiles, petroleum, tires, 
Japs and cosmetics”’ advertisers have ‘‘created a ‘Frankenstein,’ killing 
vast proportion of the potential use and demand for these and other 
ommodities of stern necessity: hats, clothes, shoes and other wearing 
pparel.”’ 


In conclusion, we think one of Meany’s big mistakes (he’s made 
vany) is in the selection of his savior. He’s put in a call to the Adver- 
sing Council to stop the ‘further detrimental use of Radio-TV adver- 
sing.” 

\ RKO KT FAK, 


Another unconfirmed rumor: Worst-kept open secret of the maga- 
ine world: Time, Inc.’s continuing efforts to acquire one of the top 
family’ magazines, with both sides being so cagey about money they 
an barely open their corporate mouths. . . . 


Kn, kee OK 


lame dropping: George Polk elected vice-president at BBDO. He takes 
harge of the agency’s radio and TV programing and planning. . . . 
. P. Mast, Jr. elected president of Conover-Mast Publications, suc- 
eeding Harvey Conover, who was lost at sea last winter. . . . Douglas 
.. Lawrence named vice-president at O. S. Tyson and Company, ef- 
ective June 1... . Mrs. Emma E. W. Stock, Forbes Magazine co- 
irector of advertising, elected president of Advertising Women of 
Jew York... . Louis A. DePolis appointed vice-president in charge of 
jarketing, LeTourneau-Westinghouse Co. .. . Albert H. Messer named 
ice-president of Brand Names Foundation. . . . Ben Alcock appointed 
9 new post of associate creative director at Grey Advertising. 


(Continued on page 10) 
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THE 
52nd 
STARCH 


REPORT 
_ REVEALS 


The median income of 
the Elks Magazine 
households is $6,636. 


94.2% own one or more 
automobiles. 31.2% 
bought a new car in the 
last 12 month period. 


In the ownership of 
household appliances 
and expenditures for 
food, clothing, and 
services adding up to 
better living, the Starch 
Report demonstrates 
conclusively that Elks 
are a top market. 


To sell this market 
of 1,204,000 Elks — 
advertise in The Elks 
Magazine. 


MAGAZINE 


New York Los Angeles 
Chicago Portland, Ore. 


2 CO ee ee 
EBB & FLOW (Continued from page 9) 
; : s 
Bonus: True Form Foundations (girdle manufacturers of Darby, Pa: 
is going to give a $5,000 Esther Williams Home Swimming Pool t 
the lucky person. who supplies the most “inspired final line’ fe 
a limerick. The company is urging college fraternity men to enter th 
contest. According-to Conent & Co., the company’s PR firm, Tru 
Form “‘sees in this appeal the chance to channelize the vernal impulse 
of the undergraduate males into more socially acceptable outlets thai 
the traditional springtime panty raid.”’ 


i KK OK 


Robert K. Farrand appointed Satevepost marketing manager. .. . Lewi 
F. Bonham to Miles Laboratories as president of newly formed Hom 
Products Division. Division will market Miles proprietary produet 


| such as Alka-Seltzer, One-A-Day (brand) Vitamins. ... Adrian C. Court 


appointed television and radio copy supervisor at Norman, Craig an 
Kummel. . . . A. W. Neely named product manager Comptomete 
Corporation’s Dictaphone Division. . . . J. Barret Scarborough appointe 
advertising and marketing director of Everywoman’s Family Circle 
. . . Leonard S. Mathews and Edward Theile elected to board of di 
rectors, Leo Burnett Co... . James F. Whalen named assistant to mar 
keting vice-president, Jacob Ruppert Brewery. | 


RIK ES 


Market potential: D. H. Radler, editor of the Purdue Universit 
Research Foundation, announces that today’s “‘typical teen-ager is 
pushover for the hidden persuaders and well on his way to the cor 
porate slavery of the organization man.’’ According to Radler, it 
“because he wants to be like everybody else this fear-ridden boy o 
girl will buy anything—a piece of shoddy merchandise, a set of shodd 
morals or a patched up police state philosophy.”’ 


Kok ke ® 


Help wanted: a Manhattan restaurant called “‘Maria’s Cin-Cin 
has long been a favorite of a group of McCann-Erickson men. Th 
proprietor, Mrs. Maria Braggalino, was forced to move last year whe 
all those fine 51st Street restaurants (between 5th and 6th Avenues 
fell victim to the onslaught of progress, namely, preparations for a nev 
Rockefeller Center skyscraper. 


Maria’s current location is on East 53rd Street, but practicall 
no one but those McCann characters know it. To correct that mattet 
they composed an ad for Maria which is running in the current issu 
of the Saturday Review. 


“Wanted, one millionaire,”’ it reads, ‘‘to be part-time host an 
all-around vivant at chic East Side restaurant which hasn’t enoug 
chic customers.’ They’re hoping for a Tommy Manville or a “Baby 
Pignatari, but so far there’s not a limousine or a top hat in sight. 


KEK ORK 


Teacher’s Pet: A. J}. Walter Thompson man—so the story goes— 
was entertaining a client and his wife for dinner in his midtown apar 
ment. After dessert, she asked for a liqueur. Our man was fresh out ¢ 
same. His ingenious and highly successful solution: Teacher’s Highlan 
Cream and Log Cabin Syrup. (Three to one, Teacher’s). “Superb 
said the client. 
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“So we have new 
neighbours in Baker Street, Holmes.”’ 


“Quite so, my dear Watson, 
Young & Rubicam, advertising agents. 
They sell things, I believe.” 


On March 31 our London office moved into new and 
larger quarters at No. 8 Baker St. Similar expansions in 
other Y & R International offices appear to support the 
deduction made by the perspicacious Mr. Holmes. 
Young & Rubicam, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Hollywood, Montreal, Toronto, 
5 London, Mexico City, Frankfurt, San Juan, Caracas. 
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we eee SHE'S AT THE MOTIVAGE 


SHE BUYS MORE MERCHANDISE FROM ITS 
PAGES THAN FROM ANY OTHER MAGAZINE 


*The MOTIVAGE (between 13 and 20) is the age when girls are approaching 
womanhood... when they’re most strongly motivated to express their 
individual tastes while acquiring lifetime buying habits. 


These girls are first-time customers for major items like silverware, luggage, 
china, glassware, small appliances, fine jewelry, etc. With over $4 billion of 
their own money to spend, they buy from SEVENTEEN. Nearly half of 
America’s 8,500,000 Young Women Under 20 have actually purchased 
merchandise they saw advertised in SEVENTEEN.** 


Why are these Young Women so responsive to SEVENTEEN? Because 
SEVENTEEN speaks their language. It’s the voice of the MOTIVAGE...the 
only magazine devoted exclusively to the varied interests, needs and desires of 
this special age-group which is growing faster than any other. 


** Gilbert Youth Research 
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QUALITY Where ABC's are a plus factor... 
SEVENTEEN-AT-SCHOOL 
CIRCULATION Your educational materials go to 19,500 


Home Economies teachers in this unique 
sister publication of SEVENTEEN. It 
adapts SEVENTEEN’s editorial con- 
tent into lesson plan form...carries your 
advertising — via SEVENTEEN — into 
the classrooms of 75% of the nation’s 
high school Home Economics teachers. 


1,048,262 (ABC, Dec., 1957) 
73% Newsstand Sales 
No Reduced-rate 
Subscriptions 
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it’s easier to START a habit than to STOP one! 


SEVENTEEN MAGAZINE, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 22 * PLaza 9-8100 
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ADVERTISING 
FORECAST 


That important distribution trend—renting instead of selling—seems to be 
gathering steam. 


Two other product categories are now part of the definite rental trend already 
existing in auto marketing (Tide—October 11, 1957). 


Chicago discounter Polk Bros. now leases air conditioners. New York’s 
Kaufman Carpet Co. now rents carpeting to industry. 


Polk, which rents only Carrier %4-ton home units, charges about $90 a year for 
a new unit. Renters, however, can apply rental fees toward permanent 
possession of the air conditioner. 


Kaufman, one of metropolitan New York's largest retail floor coverings chains, 
restricts carpet rentals to industrial customers. It joins Reading Carpet 
Co., Reading (Pa.) as the lone retailers using this merchandising approach. 


Kaufman’s sales pitch: “You get these advantages in leasing carpeting— 
100% tax write-off, no capital investment, besides automatic replacement and/or 
complete new look every three years.” 


Over the fortnight, the grueling sales war among gasoline marketers grew even 
hotter (see page 25 for the upheaval in gas marketing). 


Esso, with three grades of gasoline for the past two years—regular, extra 
and golden extra—came out last week with new technical developments that it 


claims improves its two top grades. 


Esso will spend $3,000,000 to advertise the new gasoline mixtures (developed 
technically with nuclear energy applications). 


The initial campaign to last through the summer will only indirectly allude to 
nuclear energy. 


Esso, to avoid technical copy, discusses elimination of power-robbing 
deposits, octane waste and other causes of engine wear. Esso claims that 
the new mixture “outperforms gasolines costing 1¢ and 2¢ more.” 


About $1,500,000 will go in newspapers; the balance in broadcast media, point- 
of-purchase (at its 25,000 dealers in 18 eastern-southern states) and outdoor 
advertising. 


Once again the constitutionality of that near dead topic fair trade has 
become an issue. 


Following the virtual end of fair trading of appliances earlier this year, its 
never-say-die advocates are again after a national fair trade law. 
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Today’s 
newest 
consumer 
study: 


More 
but smaller 
shopping centers: 


Proponents—Sunbeam, Bisse] Carpet Sweeper and Eli Lilly—besides retail 
groups such as the Bureau of Education on Fair Trade, representing retail 
druggists—forcefully have argued their case in Congressional hearings. 


Now, Arkansas’s Rep. Oren Harris, sponsor of fair trade legislation, faces 
strong opposition from the U.S. Justice Department. 


The Department says such a law would be totally inconsistent with the concep 
of free competition and the Sherman antitrust act by extending national 
one-price schedules to nearly all consumer products. 


Moreover, it would challenge state rights, says the Department, by putting new 
teeth into the Miller-Tydings and McGuire acts which leave actual fair trade 
enforcement to the states. On these grounds, the Justice Department would 
consider such fair trade legislation as unconstitutional. 


You may assume that, if Congress should ever pass such a law, the Justice 
Department will advise a Presidential veto. 


The strategy of four big food advertisers—Campbell Soup, General Foods, 
General Mills and Pillsbury Mills—-may be in for complete re-evaluation if 
not partial changeover. 


With preliminary results of a study conducted by Market Research Corp. already 
in, these companies whose collective advertising budgets exceed $150 million, © 
have gained an inside peek at the nation’s eating habits. , 


From menus of 4,000 households during two-week periods, the four food ; 
marketers are detailing which foods people buy and how, when and where ~ 
they eat them. 


The survey is the most recent study of consumer eating and buying habits. It 
follows a study by Pulse, Inc. (based on eating habits of 1,000 families in 26 i 
metropolitan market areas). ‘ 
. 
' 


From findings in the latest food buying analysis, it appears that marketing- 
advertising strategy for the nation’s food distributors might take on some new 
twists. ¥ 
Surprisingly, the study shows that 25% of all food shopping is done by mall 
family members. Also, 70% of all home meals are still eaten in the kitchen, TV 
notwithstanding. 


a 


Despite the current recession, shopping centers continue to spread—but 
with a more sober approach in the planning stage. 


Se ee ee ee ae 


By the end of this year, Chain Store Age predicts that there will be 2,900 
shopping centers, a 700 increase in 1958. 


But future shopping centers will be in medium-sized units, rather 

than in the mammoth regional class. Reason: many big centers have foundenal 
because of poor analysis of their trading area or because they relied on a : 
few major tenants. 


In planning new centers, retailers are emphasizing market research: an entire 
profile of suburban customers and their shopping habits. 
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= Your sales will certainly be ‘‘going Great Guns’”’ 
) when you deliver a barrage with advertising’s 
avy artillery—FIRST 3 MARKETS GROUP—at the 
outstanding city and suburban markets of New York, 
licago and Philadelphia. Within these giant sales target 
2as, which account for 18% of all U.S. Retail Sales, 
mpetition for consumer’s attention and share of spend- 
leincome is an important factor in causing family coverage 
General Magazines, Syndicated Sunday Supplements, 
idio and TV to thin out. In these 3 far-above-average 


The group with the Sunday Punch 


Rotogravure 


Colorgravure é 


& 


PHILADELPHIA 


markets there is no substitute for FIRST 3 MARKETS’ 
solid 62% COVERAGE of all families. 

In addition, the finest Rotogravure and Colorgravure 
reproduction in the FIRST Sections of the FIRST News- 
papers of the FIRST 8 Cities of the United States assures 
you maximum package and product EY Edentification. 

To make your advertising sell more where more is sold... 
it’s FIRST 3 FIRST! 

Circulation in excess of 6,000,000. 


New York Sunday News Coloroto Magazine 
Chicago Sunday Tribune Magazine 


Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer ‘‘Today’’ Magazine 


New York 17, N.Y., News Building, 220 E. 42nd St., MUrray Hill 7-4894¢ Chicago 11, Ill., Tribune Tower, SUperior 7-0043 
_ San Francisco 4, Calif., 155 Montgomery St., GArfield 1-7946* Los Angeles 5, Calif., 3460 Wilshire Blud., DUnkirk 5-3557 
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The Saturday Evening Post 
presents a major breakthrougI 
in media research... 
the first bulls-eye measure 
of the advertising page! 


Advertising leaders for years have been asking 
for something more specific than figures on a 
magazine issue. 

ABC Circulation (1914) tells you how many 
copies of an issue are bought. Total Audience 
(1939) measures the people looking into the 
issue. Reading Days (1956) gives you initial 
and repeat reading of the issue. 

Now — for the first time — the Post pin- 
points the advertising page. With this major 
breakthrough, you can now know how many 
times your advertising page is exposed to the 
readers of a copy of a magazine. 

It is the difference between counting the cus- 
tomers who walk into a store — and the ones 
who come to your counter, where your goods 


are displayed. 


This new study of Ad Page Exposure was de- 
veloped by Alfred Politz Media Studies, in 
consultation with the Advertising Research 
Foundation. 

It introduces a new concept in media meas- 
urement: the power of the magazine page to 
to bring read- 
ers within immediate visual range of your ad. 


provide face-to-face contacts... 


This new measure was two years in the mak- 
ing. The interview method was tested for ac- 
curacy by seven separate check studies. It 


proved extremely precise (Exposure actually 
understated by 3% ). 

Now, The Saturday Evening Post can report 
the results of the first Ad Page Exposure study 
— done by Alfred Politz with a national sample 
of over 12,000 people. We can give you, in this 
space, only the high light: 

Alfred Politz proves that, in an average 

issue, your advertising page is exposed to 

the readers of The Saturday Evening Post 
over 29,000,000 times. 

That your advertising page in a single 

copy of the Post makes 5.8 such customer 

contacts. 

For each exposure, the cost to you is less than 
one-twelfth of one cent. 

We will deal further, in later reports, with 
other significant aspects of these findings. Mean- 
while, for more details, please call your Post 
salesman or write to the Research Department, 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania. 


NOTE TO OTHER MEDIA: Because of the im- 
portance of this new study, its techniques and meth- 
ods will be made available to any medium wishing 
to apply the measure. This information will be fur- 
nished as soon as complete data are published. And 
we assume that the standards of the Advertising 
Research Foundation will be met in using it. 
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AD PAGE 


EXPOSURE 


The Saturday Evening 


Sell the POST WV INFLUENTIALS -they tell the others! 


A CURTIS MAGAZINE 
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These recent editorial mentions in the Herald Tribune 


built up $41,530 worth of response!.. 


. first class proof 


that the Trib audience is most resultful. Get all the facts 


about the NEW Herald Tribune.. 


how it 


. discover 


delivers the top part of the New York quality market— 


where quality buys quantity . . 


.at a profit! 
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fhere’ll be a new publication out in 
uary called Suburbia, And Other 
asant Places. This newspaper sup- 
ment, which Family Weekly has 
nned, reminds us of a title we once 
sidered: Euphoria, And Other States 
Well Being. 


E’s IOU 


You may recall that in a special series 
“summer we explored baffling per- 
nel problems faced by advertising 
mcies, e.g., the care and feeding of 
yd copywriters, account executives 
al. 

Well, it seems that Nathaniel H. 
arber, vice-president and director of 
alic relations of the Boston adver- 
ng agency, Chambers, Wiswell, 
ittuck, Clifford & McMillan, Inc., 
) has some thoughts on this ticklish 
ject. 

The results of his contemplation in- 
red Mr. Sperber to compose a spe- 
| want ad for what he terms “The 
fect Account Executive.” For all 
eaguered account executives every- 
ere (and their supervisors and clients 
well), here are the requirements 
sted by Mr. Sperber (if you can’t fill 
m, don’t write): 

He must have the foresight of a 
yphet, the initiative of a mink and 
» endurance of a Dulles. He must 
on the job bright and shiny before 
i.m.; work all day; lunch at his desk; 
ie at a car-hop drive-in and be bril- 
nt that evening at the client’s board 
directors meeting. Of course, he 
ist be on the job appearing fresh 
» next day. 

Obviously, he must sleep in flea bags 
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and eat hamburg in heavens to keep 
his expenses down. 

Personable and amiable, he must be 
prepared to pamper clients’ wives and 
girl friends, and at the same time in- 
terest the client’s secretary without ever 
being considered pushy. 

Although he must work 36 to 48 
hours at a stretch on emergency occa- 
sions of clients, he must always appear 
as though he had just come from 
Brooks Brothers, sans B.O., sans sweat. 

All things to all men—and women, 
he must be a model husband, an Eisen- 
hower Democrat, a Taft Republican, 
a Dixiecrat and a Single Taxer, all in 
turn and on occasion at the same time. 

An expert on electronics, avionics, 
mathematics and the Quantum Theory, 
our man must be a sales expert, a copy 
writer, an authority on art and have 
the newest phraseology in psychology 
and MR. 

He must be able to solve, in five 
well-chosen words, problems created by 
clients after 50 years of hard work and 
indolence. 

In addition to promptly filling out 
in great detail all new reports and ques- 
tionnaires and answers to office memo- 
randa dreamed up by his own manage- 
ment group, he must attend all his 
clients’ dealer meetings; local, regional 
and national sales meetings, company 


outings; funerals of executive’s and 
clients’ big customers and look for new 
business. 

He must have an attractive wife, 
attractive home, expensive car, children 
at expensive schools and a ready hand 
for every tab without annoying his own 
management about such things as _al- 
lowances and expenses. His hobbies 
should include Bach fugues, office poli- 
tics, corrective jazz, slalom racing, 
water skiing, skin diving, losing well 
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at bridge, poker and golf, Irish jumpers, 
Rhodesian Ridge Hounds and_long- 
legged redheads, blondes and brunettes. 


Max speaks 


Manhattan’s Premium Merchandising 
Club invited us to Toots Shor’s restau- 
rant for one of its monthly meetings to 
hear Max Sackheim give a running 
critique of some well-known print ad- 
vertisements. 

Since Mr. Sackheim is.a man who 
speaks with the perspective of one who 
knows which ads work (because of his 
pioneering in direct mail techniques of 
testing ad_ effectiveness), we were 
pleased to attend. 

While Mr. Sackheim commented on 
various ads, his wife projected slides 
of them on a screen. His remarks were 
neatly divided into two parts—the first, 
negative; the second, positive. 

First Mr. Sackheim cited ads that 
struck him as a “foolish” waste: auto- 
motive ads with flossy illustrations and 
copy that could be changed from one 
make to another without loss of con- 
tinuity; cereal ads using art that said 
nothing about cereal benefits; indus- 
trial ads using animals (and copy about 
animals) to illustrate basic mechanical 
selling points. 

In all cases Mr. Sackheim seemed to 
think that these ads were imaginative 
(maybe even award-winning stuff), but 
not examples of effective advertising. 

Flipping his opinion as he coined 
it, Mr. Sackheim turned to show just 
how effective some ads could be. Mrs. 
Sackheim busily flashed ads depicting 
bold headlines with price appeals for 
investment spending, and Max alluded 
to them in glowing terms. A _ bank’s 
ad offering premiums for opening a new 
account was shown. An ad for early 
retirement investing was projected on 
the screen, and Max spoke out in its 
behalf. Then a four-color skillet ad 
loomed up and Sackheim all but said, 
“Ummm boy, don’t sell the skillet, sell 
the sizzle.” 

As we took in this entertaining pano- 
ply, sitting there on Toot’s third floor, 
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- watching. the tide of approbation rise 
and fall on the crest of one man’s 
opinion, we couldn’t help but. wonder. 
Where, oh where was the “science” 
of testing advertising effectiveness? 
Where was the leavening influence of 
one single sample of which ad “pulled” 
best? Where, in fact, was anything but 
the unsubstantiated criticism of an ad 
tester turned sandlot critic on a bus- 
man’s holiday? 


Matchless 


Harking back to something we be- 
lieve is taught, more or less, to many 
copywriters, we were appalled to see 
a definite lack of it evident in the cur- 
rent “Confidence In a Growing 
America” campaign of the Advertising 
Council. 

What we refer to is “reason why” 
copy. On each match book contributed 
by the Universal Match Corp. is the 
terse legend, “Help yourself-BUY— 
Help America.” The reverse side has 
the simple legend: “BUY for Pros- 
perity.” 

Now certainly buying at a receded 
time like this is a noble action, and 
these match books do tend to set the 
tone of nobility since they are free. 
Nevertheless, none of this message gives 
us a reason for buying even though we 
realize a complete raison d'etre is hard 
to put on just a match book. 


Hands up 


If you've been following them, you 
probably are as amused as we are by 
the latest TV commercials for automo- 
biles. We have heard that for no extra 
cost whatsoever (providing we buy the 
car, of course) we can get several fea- 
tures free. To name just a few: Direc- 
tion Lights! Heaters! Gunsight Fender 
Ornaments! We are disappointed, 
though. Nowhere did they mention 
the steering wheel. 


Pop 


We knew it would spread. A few 
issues back we described how An- 
heuser-Busch mails Bud 45 rpm re- 
cordings of Bud’s radio jingles to dis- 
tributors and wholesalers. Now we are 
in receipt of a 33 rpm album from 
Pepsi-Cola, entitled, “Words and Music 
to Sell Pepsi by .. .” 


Steverino 


Is that vanishing American, the TV 
comedian, coming backP Or is he, as 
a good. many think, a dying breed? 
These questions have plagued us since 
all the recent talk about Berle coming 
on for Kraft this fall, Ed Wynn due 
for a few turns and Gleason’s rumored 
conversations with Chesterfield. 

To check up, the other day we vis- 
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ited one funny man who somehow 
managed to survive the ratings slaugh- 
ter, Steve Allen. Allen, it turns out, 
has some views on the comedy prob- 


For 


lem and whether comedians should 
(or should not) do commercials as well 
as make with the laughs. 

From what we can tell (Allen is a 
very cagey fellow off camera), the 
comedian doesn’t think the return of 
some of his colleagues comprises a 
trend. 

“As I see it,” says Allen, “the old type 
of comic is headed toward extinction 
on TV. There’s no training ground for 
them any more and even the social 
atmosphere is changing. 

“Td like to say that comedy is a big 
trend in TV. But I can’t. I dont 
think comedians will ever return to their 
situation in the early days of TV. 

“Probably the future of the stand-up 
comedian, the one who can’t risk over- 
exposure, is a limited number of special 
shows each season.” 

How does Allen feel about come- 
dians’ doing commercials? 

“Well, you know in The New Yorker 
they said it’s a shame I have to do 
commercials because it’s a waste of 
talent. 

“T don’t go along with that of course, 
particularly since my case is different 
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from that of a Berle or a Jerry Lewis. 
I'm more an offbeat type—sort of an 
emcee comic. But suppose you take 
Jerry Lewis. He’s a great comedian. 
But he’s presented as a nut. And a 
nut can’t sell you anything. It seems 
to me that the Jack Parr kind of sales- 
man-comic is an example of the future.” 

Since we've always thought of Paar 
as the Organization Man’s Comedian, 
we asked Allen what he meant. But 
Allen just looked pained—as if his wife 
had dinner waiting for him. So we left, 
wondering whether we knew any more 
than when we came in. 


Wood's elegy 


As you may have guessed, we are 
addicted to advertising lore, as well as 
advertising present and future. For this 
reason, James Playsted Wood’s new 
book, “The Story of Advertising” (Ron- 
ald Press, New York), fascinates us 
both for its historical ramblings and 
pointed prophesy. 


He starts way back with the s 


criers and shop signs (see Tidings, 
issue) and traces the growth pai 
advertising’s many forms right 
through television. 

Although the gap between McCl 
magazine and motivation rese 
would seem to be an insurmount 
one, Wood overcomes this and bri: 
the hiatus entertainingly. 

He reproduces the old Sapolio ¢ 
and Lackawanna Railroad ads, w. 
were sing-songingly versed so the 
stanza always ended with rhymed ] 
off words—“Sapolio” and (of all thi 
“Anthracite.” 

Lest his reader get bogged dows 
too much Mark Twain-type atmosph 
Wood also recounts outstanding 
vertising benchmarks. He tells ] 
Henry Ford marketed the model 
with a monumental teaser camp: 
and how George Washington Hil 
Lucky Strike sold cigarettes by kn¢ 
ing sweets. 

The book contains much fun ~ 
fact, so were willing to overl 
the point (which the publisher - 
overlooks in the book jacket 
on Wood) that: the author works 
Curtis Publishing and “The Story 
Advertising” doesn’t exactly ignore 
Satevepost. But after all, the Pos 
an historically significant book. 

Not all of Wood’s comments ¢ 
with antiquity, however. One in | 
ticular, from a footnote on page 4 
even seems a prophesy: 

“There is another fear that se 
times grips advertising men. Some 
the sated customer, surfeited to | 
discomfort with all the goodies he 
been able to swallow and all the sk 
objects he has been able to cover v 
down payments, may be able to t 
no more.... Soggy with repletion, 
may want only to lie down and s] 
it off.” 


Snob appeal 


One of our Southwestern cynics 
cently sent in a newspaper clipping 1 
wins our nomination for Ad of 
Month. The ad was placed by t 
past master of one-upmanship retail: 
Dallas’ Neiman - Marcus departm 
store. 

The illustration shows two Gr: 
Prix-clad children in an_ electric: 
powered four-passenger car that “spe 
along at six mph.” There’s a built 
battery charger, puncture proof t 
and even an ignition key. Furnis| 
in choice of red, blue or yellow, 
price is $295 (two week delivery) ¢ 
$16.95 for the optional sports car ¢ 
fit. 

Heading on the ad: “You Auto-I 
Now!” 
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Have advertisers pushed 
instalment selling too far 
—or not enough? What can 
they do to improve the use 
of credit as a sales tool? 
Here are the answers in 
an exclusive interview with 
Alan G. Rude, president 

of Universal C.I.T. Credit 
Corp., a subsidiary of the 
C.1.T. Financial Corp. 


Mr. Rude, what do you think 
of BBDO’s Charles H. Brower’s 
statement that advertising and 
instalment credit join hands to 
make consumer buying easier? 


I believe that good advertising creates 
a desire to own better things and 
achieve a better standard of living. But 
advertisers overlook one very important 
ingredient here, that the chain should 
be: advertising, sales and credit. 


Alan G. Rude, president of Universal C.I.T. Credit Corp., a While advertising can create the de- 
wholly-owned subsidiary of C.1.T. Financial Corporation, has spent sire, someone has to make the sale and 
his entire business career with C.1.T. As head of the nation’s largest then credit can go to work to make 
independent auto finance firm, he has helped finance at retail more ownership possible. Credit is no more 
than 16,000,000 automobiles. He is an authority on sales fi- than a tool, Unlike advertising it doesn’t 
nancing as it is related to automobile merchandising. ask people to buy; only makes it easier. 
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“Advertising can whet the 
appetite and credit can close 
sales; but in between you 
need salesmen to move the 
cars off the floor.” 


Could credit be used more 
in advertising 


imaginatively 
_and selling? 


As far as credit playing a bigger part 
in promoting sales of automobiles and 
appliances, I think that credit has gen- 
erally been used to the fullest in these 
fields. In fact, I have seen substantial 
evidence that frequently, credit and 
terms are sold rather than the item. 
When you visit an auto showroom 
youre interested in looking at cars. The 
salesmen so often talk about credit 
rather than the auto itself. That gets 
back to fringe selling—we need more 
product selling these days. 


Mr. Rude, do you believe we 


could upgrade our advertising 
to make credit more palatable? 


I feel that credit, and particularly in- 
stalment credit, is universally accepted 
as a means to the acquisition of all 
things that make for better and more 
enjoyable living. I don’t believe that 
people consider instalment credit as 
immoral or against the Christian ethic. 

When people borrow sensibly, that 
is not past their limit, they are being 
both honest and fair with themselves. 
I don’t believe we'll ever return to a 
society in which people save the full 
price before buying a car. 

In fact, last summer when J was in 
Europe, I spoke with auto manufac- 
turers and they envision instalment 
buying taking hold there. They see the 
French bike rider driving his own car. 


Besides auto and appliance fi- 
nancing, do you see American 
business extending credit into 
too many fringe areas? 
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I personally feel that credit, like ma 
other things, eventually seeks its oy 
level. Personally, I hold that cre 
properly used to purchase items need 
for comfort or improved living witl 
the person’s capacity. to pay, is sow 
but the over-expansion of a credit 
equally unsound. 


I might says that there are soi 
items that I think a person would 
well to pay for on a day-to-day ba 
as a matter of self-respect, such as he 
ing his shoes shined, his hair cut a 
other personal matters. 


Is advertising in any way to 
blame for lower auto sales? 


No, the fault doesn’t lie with advert 
ing but with selling in general. T 
many auto dealers grew up after Woy 
War II and they just don’t know he 
to sell in tough situations. Sure, a 
vertising can whet the appetite a 
credit can close sales; but in betwe 


you need salesmen to move the ¢ 
off the floor. 


How, then, can we increase 


auto sales? 


By “selling the steak, not the sizzl 
There’s too much talk about everythi 
but the product, in this case—aut 
If you’re producing and advertising 
well-made car with good driving fe 
tures, then market and sell it that wi 
We've gotten to the point where » 
sell the fringe items and gadgets, m 
the auto itself. f 


Basically, Mr. Rude, what's 


wrong with auto sales? 3 
a 
7 


I believe there has been a tendency | 
the part of some people to repay th 
debts without incurring new oblig 
tions. Conversations about the recessi¢ 
unemployment and related factors ha 
made people more cautious in tht 
buying habits. It has caused them 
stop, look, and listen, and where 
under normal conditions they may ha 
been willing to-go ahead and buy, th 
now say: “Let’s wait a little while a 
see what happens.” P 


What's wrong with today’s 
auto financing? 
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es tactics. First of all, this is a prob- 
m which affects the entire industry. 
a resort to excessively low matur- 
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ies, or hidden gimmicks accomplish- 
g the same ends, encourages the de- 
and for hurriedly prepared legislation 
hich can unduly restrict normal mer- 
jandising policies. 

Nor does a pattern of crazy terms 
ld up to good business for the in- 
vidual dealer. An increased number 
repossessions inevitably results and 
i resales take otherwise good pros- 
acts out of the dealer’s market. 

Even without repossessions, overly 
tended terms remove customers from 
dealer's prospect list for too long a 
me—possibly for good, because of the 
timate dissatisfaction with the re- 
iler’s recommended deal. 


Do you support the view that 
lower credit terms might stim- 
ulate sales? 


No, I don’t. I’m continually telling auto 
dealers that first sell the cars and then 


. arrange credit terms. Too often, inept 


salesmen think that present instalment 
rates hinder rather than close a sale. 
That’s not the case. Most people find 
credit rates accommodating and flexible 
to their needs. 


What part is credit taking in 


“You Auto Buy Now” weeks? 


These special promotions are having a 
beneficial effect. More important than 
any business they might create is the 
fact they are teaching auto salesmen 
how to sell, many for the first time in 
their lives. As far as credit, I don’t 
think it needs further promotion. Of 
course, we at C.I.T. are keeping our 
branch offices open later at night and 
doing everything we can to help sales. 
Above all we tell auto dealers to sell 
their cars first and credit second. 


“While advertising can create 
the desire, someone has to 
make the sale and then credit 
can go to work to make 
ownership possible.” 
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Could credit lift the all-impor- 
tant and pivotal auto industry 
out of its slump? 


The question of instalment credit is 
closely related to confidence and when 
confidence has been restored, people 
do not have too much reluctance in 
using their credit to make purchases. 
But basically, instalment credit for con- 
sumer goods can serve as nothing more 
than a first-class catalytic agent. 


C.I.T., besides retail financing, 
also handles paper for 7,000 


dealers. Do you find dealers 
having difficulty meeting their 
debts? 


Auto dealers are having a real tough 
time this year. A number have gone out 
of business voluntarily and others in- 
voluntarily. There are a_ substantial 
number, however, who are crediting 
sales and also reducing their inventories 
to the point where they can meet their 
payments. Naturally, they are not re- 
ordering as heavily. 


How will current 800,000 new 
car inventory affect next year’s 
intro- 


line, reportedly being 
duced in September this year? 


We know, of course, that dealers are 
experiencing difficulty moving inven- 
tories. Should they be left with a large 
inventory of 58 models, it will restrict 
their ability to move aggressively 1959 
cars when they appear. 


Would the suggested price-cut 


on autos help reduce the in- 
ventory level? 


Of course, an across-the-board price cut 
will always have a tendency to stimu- 
late movement of any commodity and 
I think it would be particularly bene- 
ficial in the auto field. Also, the 
reduction or elimination of excise taxes 
or a reduction in personal income taxes 
would also stimulate consumer buying 
and have a salutary affect. a 
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THE 
WOMAN'S 
VIEWPOINT 


by Dorothy Diamond 


European vs. American flight 


In advertising, European airlines 
have claimed that a transatlantic flight 
can be fun and that one enters the at- 
mosphere of a foreign country as soon 
as one boards the plane. To the tour- 
ist passenger, who knows that he is go- 
ing to sit for long hours in a small 
space, this sort of gambit may seem 
well nigh incredible. However, as I 
found on my recent trip to Europe, it 
is definitely based upon fact. 

I took a foreign line over and a U.S. 
line back, thus encountering two differ- 
ent philosophies of travel. The con- 
trast was sharp. On one flight we 
were pampered guests. On the other, 
the essentials (safety, speed, efficiency) 
were there, but little was done to im- 
part a holiday mood. 

A Swissair DC-7C, it was apparent 
soon after we left Idlewild, is managed 
like a fine Swiss hotel. The whole 
operation runs smoothly and unobtru- 
sively. The service is superb. And 
the cuisine (presented on_ attractive 
white china) is excellent. As a result 
of the comforts and amenities that were 
provided, to my surprise I enjoyed the 
trip instead of looking upon it as a 
necessary evil. 

(On short Swissair flights over the 
Continent the same standards _pre- 
vailed. | Refreshments were always 
served, newspapers were offered—but, 
please, we’d like more European Her- 
ald Tribunes—and the gum-candy tray 
appeared at every ascent and descent.) 
. Coming home via Pan-American 
from Brussels was a different story. I 
found the ground crew in Brussels ex- 
tremely helpful and courteous. But 
the flight itself was no more glamorous 
than an overnight coach ride to Florida. 
For instance, dinner was adequate but 
by no means thrilling. It came on 
plastic plates and aluminum foil trays, 
which instantly subtracts from appe- 
tite appeal. The senior stewardess 
who got on at London knew her job 
but was less than charming about doing 
it. (Other travelers lately have com- 
plained about the snippy attitude of 
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U.S. hostesses on both international 
and domestic flights.) The gum-candy 
tray did not appear at every descent 
and my ears suffered accordingly. 

Among things I did like were the 
music which played as we went aloft 
and came down, the informative an- 
nouncements over the p.-a. system and 
the excellent packet of company litera- 
ture. Also the smoothness of the flight 
and our arrival home a half hour ahead 
of schedule. 

The difference in foreign vs. U.S. 
travel has been epitomized in the bat- 
tle of cold sandwiches for the economy 
run. (Amusing to outsiders, but par- 
ticipants have taken it seriously.) Part- 
ly to meet competition, partly because 
it’s innate to their tradition of hospi- 
tality, European airlines insist upon ex- 
pressing their artistry and upon giving 
better service than is required. Ameri- 


cans, on the other hand, tend towards 


a less luxurious and more utilitarian 
approach. 

The better way? I guess my senti- 
ments are obvious. Like most people, 
I like to live it up—even in the air. I 
think that our U.S. transportation in- 
dustry should continue to uphold its 
reputation for efficiency but could also 
borrow some of the graciousness and 
aim-to-please attitude of foreign lines. 


Four ideas for airlines: 


1) Print or stamp the address of per- 
tinent European airline terminals on 
either the passenger’s ticket or accom- 
panying envelope. (It’s disconcerting 
to start researching this when a train- 
plane connection is tight, one’s Berlitz 
efforts are not going over and the taxi 
driver is ignorant of the destination.) 

2) Locate more airline terminals 
right in the railroad station, as is done 
in Zurich, (Here the twain are prac- 
tically next door to each other, which 
means a gratifying saving in taxi fare, 
tips and energy.) 

3) Copy the procedure of Alitalia, 
which conducts a rollcall of passengers 


everyone is present. Rs 


in the limousine to make sure t 

4) Number Four may be impracti 
for reasons of space and so I offer 
with some hesitation. But, if ther 
anything a woman hates, it’s to sit 
all night in a dress that she’s going 
wear the next day. (This is one tir 
that she actually does look as thou 
she slept in her clothes.) In a rece 
Vogue article describing how a Di 
executive travels, I read that on lengt 
flights Mme. Luling changes into slac 
which she carries in her hand luggag 
I have thought of a similar soluti 
and wonder: would it be possible 
provide smocks for women passengt 
like the ones beauty parlors suppl 
their customers? 


Of child-rearing 
and color TV 


I visited the home of a prosperc 
Belgian businessman and was struck 
differences and_ similarities betwe 
their way of life and ours. 

His five children receive no pod 
money, never buy cereal for premiur 
seldom see the inside of a restaura 
are thrilled if they get any store-boug 
clothes. They make breakfast eve 
day for their parents and also co 
other meals. In fact, I gather that o 
of the objects of raising a family 
Belgium is to acquire a built-in serv: 
corps. 

The upstairs living room of th 
town house was dominated by a ru 
pus room type of bar and an enorme 
television set in blond wood. Husba 
and wife eat their Continental dim 
in front of it every night. Our h 
had paid $600 for his set—a lot 
money in a country where the avera 
weekly wage is $30—and could 1 
understand why, with their higl 
standard of living, Americans balk 
paying a comparable price for co 
TV. Could it be that U.S. manuf 
turers have failed to exploit the po 
bilities of our market? 
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Found in Euvrope— 
feasible here? 
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e Spick-and-span white blanket co 
which are changed for each new il 
pant, in all the better hotels. § 
e An illuminated sign at the end 0 
railroad car that lights up to say 

cupato” when the bathroom is in % 
e Trimly styled Swiss baby carriay 
which in size bear the same relation 
American ones as the Goggom 
does to the Lincoln, 
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Calso’s new brand name in the east, 


Esso’s midwest invasion & Carter Oil’s 


expansion, highlight the transformation of 


gasoline advertising & distribution 
strategy across the country. Here’s what 
the changes will mean to national 


and regional media and why. 


Until now most gasoline companies 
ve stuck to a familiar selling pattern. 
ey bet their ad budgets on additives 
d higher octane fuels. Of course, 
es grew as the number of passenger 
's in use increased from 48,000,000 
1953 to nearly 56,000,000 last year. 
The suburban trek, the nationwide 
thway building program and the 
retofore dynamic economy pushed 
soline consumption to nearly 57 bil- 
n gallons, a 12 billion gallon gain in 
e years. Gasoline and oil purchases 
t year were about $17 billion. 


Today, though, the sales picture isn’t 
ite so bright: Many major gasoline 
mpanies forecast increased consump- 
n but at a somewhat slower upward 
nb. Sametime, gasoline advertisers 
‘ considering a change in marketing 


ategy. 
To get larger sales they are begin- 
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| The 
upheaval 
Tr 
gasoline 
marketing 


ning to invade new territories and, of 
course, compete with existing regional 
leaders. Moreover, expansion of exist- 
ing dealer outlets means heightened 
marketing competition and new adver- 
tising strategies, even changes in exist- 
ing brand names and images. 

Over the fortnight, the future mar- 
keting strategy began to emerge: the 
“silent penetration of new markets” 
which means a new round in the gas- 
oline marketing war. 

This week, California Oil Company, 
a wholly owned subsidiary of Standard 
Oil of California, made an important 
move in this new marketing direction. 

Twelve-year-old Caloil, with 2,100 
retail outlets in a 12-state eastern terri- 
tory (six New England states, three 
middle Atlantic states, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia and Washington, D.C.) 
—began advertising a change in its 
brand name and symbol from the famil- 
iar Calso to the red-white-blue Chev- 


CHEVRON 


SUPREME 
GASOLINE 


ron, symbol of its powerful parent, 
Socal. 

Significantly, the switch binds Caloil 
more closely tc Socal’s over-all market- 
ing family. The eastern subsidiary, 
though remaining entirely independent, 
hopes to glean any sales and promo- 
tional advantages which go along with 
resembling Socal. 

Though Socal does not divulge Cal- 
oil’s sales volume, trade sources esti- 
mate that the eastern marketer never 
ranked as a leading contender with the. 
other 12 major gasoline companies in 
the multi-billion-dollar east coast mar- 
ket. Yet, industry insiders are quite 
sure that Caloil’s brand change, com- 
bined with an increased advertising 
budget (upped from $1,200,000 to 
$2,000,000 a year), will add immeasur- 
ably to the competitive eastern market. 


Equally significant are recent ma- 
neuvers in the market by Standard Oil 
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~ of New Jersey, the nation’s second larg- 
est industrial company after General 
Motors. Jersey Standard, limited by 
the Supreme Court’s 1911 decree dis- 
solving the former Standard Oil em- 
pire, is eying the still booming gasoline 
markets in the midwest and west 
coast.* 

Jersey Standard’s marketing subsid- 
iary, Esso (already entrenched in the 
east) has created a “tight little island” 
in the midwest (300-mile radius of 
Chicago) as it acquired three independ- 
ents—Pate Oil of Milwaukee (spring, 
1956), Chicago’s Oklahoma Oil (fall, 
1956) and last month, Gasateria (also 
in the Chicago area). 

Thus, Esso is solidly entrenched with 
a 600-dealer chain in less than two 
years without building a single outlet. 
What’s more, it now competes with 
such regional leaders as Standard Oil 
(Indiana), Continental Oil and Phillips 
Petroleum. 

Meanwhile, Esso’s growing pains 
continue westward as it has spectac- 
ularly taken Carter, its Rocky Mountain 
subsidiary, into Washington and Ore- 
gon. Some 150 Carter stations will op- 
erate in these two states by mid-year. 
More significantly, industry insiders 
think Carter’s flanking move is really 
aimed at auto-conscious California with 
its six billion gallon annual gasoline con- 
sumption (billion more than Texas, the 
second largest consumer). 

With Humble (88% owned by Jersey 
Standard), also rumored to have grow- 
ing pains and considered to be moving 


*This decree affects all former Standard Oil com- 
panies and limits their marketing activities to 
specific geographical areas. However, Standard 
Oil of California, for example, can operate in 
other areas such as the east coast as long as it 
does business under a different name. Other 
major marketers: Standard Oil of Indiana, mar- 
keted in east as Amoco (American Oil Company) 
and in Rocky Mountains as Utoco (Utah Oil Com- 
pany). The wholly owned subsidiaries legally 
circumvent the Court’s decree by using brand 
names and symbols (i.e., Chevron) that are like 
the parent but in turn, they never mention the 
corporate tie-up. 
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out of its Texas stronghold, Esso will 
have forged a coast-to-coast chain. © 

Meantime, other majors have em- 
barked on expansion programs—Phillips 
with its “March to Maine” plans to 
push dealerships up the eastern sea- 
board from its present Virginia position. 
National gas marketers such as Cities 
Service, Socony-Mobil, Shell, and Texas 
already are discussing ways to fight 
these new challenges. 


In the move to mold more national 
marketing and distribution organiza- 
tions,. gasoline majors have pinned their 
future hopes on the creation and ac- 
ceptance of stronger brand images. 

Socal’s president T. S. Petersen ex- 
plains Caloil’s switch to the Chevron 
name this way: “We are standardizing 
brand names identifying our products 
and our dealer establishments in all 
regions . . . so that motorists across the 
U.S. would have no difficulty in identi- 
fying our products regardless of loca- 
tion.” 

Esso seems to have the same thing 
in mind. Take the familiar oval-shaped 
Esso signs, the red-white-blue color- 
ings, the use of “servicenters” rather 
than service station and you have var- 
ious subsidiaries, Carter, Oklahoma and 
Humble, resembling Esso’s eastern sta- 
tions. 

Due to the 47-year-old Supreme 
Court decree, Esso must refrain from 
giving nationwide corporate identity to 
these marketing subsidiaries. Moreover, 
this restriction, as with Socal, Standard 
Oil of Indiana and other past Standard 
Oil holdings, means the brand image is 
more important than ever. As one gas- 
oline marketer put it, “You sell brand 
A in New York and brand A in Ohio; 
the law says you can’t sell under the 
same corporate name so you have to 
make your brand image appealing 
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Chevron ads will feature little about technicalities 
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enough to travel from one area to 


other.” $ 

With families spending 20 cents 
of each vacation dollar, for exam 
on gasoline and oil while not b 
able to taste, touch and feel the p 
uct, some advertisers maintain 
brand image and other promotional 
proaches must carry the entire s 
appeal. 


Just how successful oil compa 
expect to be with their complete at 
tion of mass brand image advertis 
promotions is still another ques! 
Though marketers plaster their ser 
stations with company symbols, use 
same standard on billboards, pri 
media, credit cards and countless ¢ 
aways, many oilmen feel doubtful al 
the results. Basically, they find m«¢ 
ists caring little about individual br: 
or brand image. 

Here’s what DuPont’s petrol 
chemicals division discovered ¥ 
they interviewed 2,000 motorists 
gasoline buying patterns: “Seventy 
percent say that the major brand 
gasoline tend to be alike, and | 
24% that they are different . . . 
most drivers the service station, ra 
than the brand of gasoline sold, is 
key factor in establishing the pat 
or channel of their buying behav 

“In fact, it appears that only | 
of all drivers are brand loyal pure 
ers in the purest sense, These are 
drivers who perceive the brands of 
oline as being different and one of # 
brands as being best suited to t 
particular needs.” 

Interestingly, the DuPont study 
lowed by several months a repor 
sued by the Chicago Tribune (Ti 
February 8, 1957). Here, the Tribi 
in discussing the results of its mot 
tional study on gasoline buying hal 
said: not surprisingly, most compa 
aren't getting nearly all they sh 
out of these symbols. Symbols f 
strong points of identification with ¢ 
panies and should be given more 
tention. 

Further, the Tribune points out 
only two out of 10 symbols were fo 
to possess both recognition and posi 
meaning. Socony-Mobil’s flying 
horse, along with being highly re 
nizable, suggests strength and vita 
Standard of Indiana’s burning stant 
against a background of red-white-] 
stimulates pleasant thoughts of — 
Olympic games and patriotism. _ 

These marketing tips indicate 
peripatetic Americans are slightly 
reverent in their gasoline buying |! 
its. On this, the DuPont study indie: 
“bad experience at a service 
selling a particular brand may infl 
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Future gasoline batt!efronts 


Carter's invasion will pressure: @ 


Richfield, Shell, Socony, Stand- 
ard Oil (California), Texas, Tide- 
- water, Union. 


he motorist to avoid other stations mar- 
eting the same brand.” 

Moreover, oil men recognized in their 
rivate studies that last year’s attempt 
) give motorists a technical education 
1 the jargon of a chemist or mechani- 
al, engineer was hardly satisfactory. 

In fact, several majors have reversed 
1eir advertising tactics from technical 
) more readable ads, with emphasis 
n creating a stronger brand image. 


Caloil, for example, as it embarks 
n its Calso-to-Chevron switch, will 
ilk little about gasoline power and 
schnicalities—additives and premium 
dyantage. Instead, Caloil (through 
BDO) swipes at what it considers the 
eavy-handed gasoline oil ads. Ads, 
specially TV spot commercials, will 
se “Hi Finn,” an animated character, 
sho speaks on car care, lubrication and 
veryday matters of concern to the 
verage motorists. 

Still other marketers have taken their 
dvertising message to the nation’s 
immer vacationist. Texas, for example, 
lans an eight-page, full-color insert in 
ook magazine to stimulate vacation 
ips by car. 
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ice, Continental, Gulf, Phillips, 
Pure, Shell, Sinclair, Socony, 
Standard Oil (Indiana), Texas. 


Nonetheless, technically oriented ads 
in most cases have taken a back seat 
to ads with more subtle and under- 
standable tone. The race toward higher 
octanes (now averaging 98.5) gets less 
prominence in this season’s ads. More 
or less, gasoline companies are con- 
vinced that brand loyalty and brand 
image are not courted with technical 
talk. 

Additionally, as the Tribune puts it, 
“Current ads [last year] don’t provide 
the consumer with basis for the per- 
sonal judgment he’d like to exercise. 
Gasoline companies shout about such at- 
tributes as TCP, MC 4, Petrox and 
Power-X. These terms pass right over 
most consumers heads.” Or, as the 
Tribune found in an earlier study on 
automobiles: “only a small minority of 
drivers know how their cars work!” 


On the other hand, not all gasoline 
majors have broken with technical pro- 
motions and “scientific” language. 
Companies with three grades of gas- 
olines, especially, continue to push this 
additional brand with ads that rely on 
copy often obscure to consumers. 

Another notable exception 


finds 


Esso’s move pressures: Cities Serv- 


California Oil and Tidewater re- 
group to pressure: Amoco, Atlan- 
tic, Cities Service, Esso, Gulf, 
Shell, Sinclair, Socony, Sun, Texas. 


Tidewater Oil also heavily advertising 
technical advances as it readies a mar- 
ket resurgence on the eastern seaboard 
where it has less than 4% of total gas- 
oline sales. 

In 500-line ads, which appeared in 
250 eastern newspapers earlier this — 
month, Tidewater challenged other 
companies to an octane race—for both 
premium and regular gasolines. 

Tidewater’s advertising — embracing 
radio, newspaper, Sunday supplements, 
outdoor posters—draws attention to the 
company’s new Delaware refinery. 
However, most marketers wonder if 
Tidewater can increase prestige and 
sales with statements that have gener- 
ally boomeranged for other companies. 

Many companies have been applying 
new and varied promotional tactics, all 
in keeping with the volatile situation 
soon to erupt as regional and national 
marketers meet head on. 


Perhaps the cleverest strategem is 
the formation of credit and charge 
plans. Taking their cue from utilities 
and department stores, many market 
leaders have developed national credit 
chains. 
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A nee Red af detergent «il that 


Culfpride, Select 


tiparky the. Wavid’s Plees Midi OF 


Gulf's campaign—few technical words. 


One marketer puts it this way: “We 
like to consider buying gasoline on a 
par with monthly utility, telephone and 
department store statements. Customers 
can figure their gas, oil and other auto 
expenses as a fixed expense.” 

Texas Company, for example, reports 
that credit sales last year accounted 
for more than $300,000,000 sales 
among its nearly 2,000,000 charge cus- 
tomers. 

Says Socony-Mobil’s domestic mar- 
keting director V. A. Bellman: “They 
(Socony) maintain a retail credit busi- 
ness of 750,000 accounts and on any 
given day have about $15,000,000 of 
retail credit business outstanding.” 

Moreover, Socony entices charge cus- 
tomers with these typical advantages: 
credit card is honored by more than 
34,000 dealers in 31 states and good 
for your boat and airplane, too; hon- 
ored for service station accessories (tires 
‘and batteries) which can be purchased 
on extended terms—three or six months, 
with no down payment or carrying 
charges. 

Additionally, marketers agree that 
charge plans, with their personal wal- 
let-sized identification cards, provide 
a definite merchandising appeal. It 
gives customers, they say, “a secure 
feeling and makes them more loyal cus- 
tomers.” 

Esso points out that 24% of all its 
dealer gas volume resulted from credit 
sales, with an average 11.7 gallons 
bought on each transaction. 

Interestingly, Esso notes, in a con- 
fidential company report, that the per- 
centage of its credit customers who 
buy premium fuels (67%) is almost 
double the number of customers who 
prefer regular (33%). 

Conversely, Ethyl Corporation indi- 
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cates that in total national gasoline sales 
two gallons of regular are bought for 
each gallon of premium. Some insiders 
interpret this relationship of cash to 
credit sales as evidence that credit cus- 
tomers should definitely be wooed. 

DuPont comments this way on credit: 
“It has been shown that credit is one 
of the factors in leading a driver to 
establish a pattern of patronizing a par- 
ticular brand station. It follows that a 
petroleum company could use its credit 
card as a tool in getting more drivers 
to establish a pattern of utilizing its 
service stations. Nineteen percent of 
the motorists have one or more credit 
cards, 6% having more than one... 
It would thus seem that there is a tre- 
mendous untapped source of potential 
credit card holders available for mar- 
keters.” 


Credit has even taken on some novel 
twists: Skelly, a strong midwest mar- 
keter, has a special women’s credit 
card to keep track of purchasing 
activities of women motorists. 

For all its promotional and sales bene- 
fits, credit has its drawbacks. One 
national company, processing 1,000,000 
invoices each month, employs an addi- 
tional 82 employes to handle the load, 
besides renting 50 billing machines for 
$10,000 a month. 

In dollars and cents, maintaining 
charge systems costs nearly 2¢ for each 
gallon purchased, a hefty margin to 
absorb, particularly with the major 
marketers already under extreme pric- 
ing pressure from private brand deal- 
ers. Sametime, most private branders 
enjoy a normal 2¢ a gallon price 
spread. Thus, majors, with their costly 
yet sales-producing promotional know- 
how, find themselves being squeezed 
by rising operating expenses. 

On the other hand, private branders 
have made inroads in many regional 
and local markets as is the case in New 
Jersey where estimates show that 15% 
of the state’s annual two billion gallon 
consumption is siphoned by the inde- 
pendents. 

Though independent marketers 
started in post World War II years as 
one-stop operations in competition with 
the national giants, many are now sol- 
idly and dignifiedly entrenched as fully 
integrated regional companies. In fact, 
some like the midwest’s Speedway (750 
outlets), Los Angeles’ Wilshire (500 out- 
lets) fully challenge and are as well 
known as the majors. 

Using retail tactics found so effec- 
tive to appliance discounters—self-serv- 
ice, budget promotions, plainer service 
stations—independents keep operating 
expenses fractionally lower than the 
majors. | 


ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with off 


KSSO RESEARCH bo 


Esso switches to by-product theme. — 


Nevertheless, some industry lead 
maintain that independents also te 
on a long-range basis to steady t 
market. Private branders such as Pa 
Oklahoma and Gasateria (all present 
part of Esso’s midwest dealer cha 
became strongly established in lo 
markets before being absorbed. Ge 
erally, the pattern resembles the m: 
ket-to-market expansion by superm: 
kets. That is, buy your way into a m: 
ket. Or as one marketer puts it, “inc 
pendents are like shock troops; they 
the initial local leg work and make 
easier for the majors to edge their w 
into a new market.” 


Paradoxically, independents of 
other advantages to major markete 
they serve as an outlet for surplus g: 
oline stocks. Though some majors (Cc 
tinental Oil and Sun) refrain from sé 
ing independents, others supply th 
own dealers and then slyly sell to p 
vate branders. This is not unlike apr 
ance merchandising where manuf 
turers would condemn price-cutters a 
at the same time serve as prime d 
count sources. 


Just how the all-important consum 
looks at pricing and the usual resulté 
price wars is clear in the DuP¢ 
study: “Even though leaving their re 
ular stations or brands was involve 
40% of the respondents were dispos 
to take advantage of a price war . 


“It appears that motorists who ha 
had little experience with price wi 
would feel that they could save by t 
price reductions, whereas those mot 
ists who had more experience fou 
that the saving in money did not off. 
the sacrifice of convenience, friendsh 
and superior service they felt they | 
from their usual stations.” 
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Jes. It might have cost $2! 
ris J. Witting turned Desi 
will never get off the ground.” 


At New York’s Pinnacle. Club the 
yer day Witting, vice-president and 
neral manager of Westinghouse con- 
mer products divisions, announced 
it after nine years “Studio One” will 
replaced next fall on CBS with cer- 
n'efforts of Desi Arnaz. This weekly 
jes embraces (1) a new one-hour 
Jestinghouse Desilu Playhouse,” with 
si playing host to a lot of luminaries, 
d (2) seven one-hour special shows 
rring Desi and Lucy. 

As compared with $7,000,000 an- 
ally for “Studio One,” the new pack- 
e, through McCann-Erickson, will 
st Westinghouse a reported $11,000,- 
0. Each “special” in fact will come to 
arly $500,000. The Arnazes will help 
tty Furness and John Cameron Sway- 
with commercials, and Desi sets out 


m, with Chris Witting to tour West- 


shouse plants. 

Though Westinghouse is stepping up 
penditures in all media by 10% this 
ar to a total $39,000,000, Desilu will 
ce at least 30% of this. Three- 
wths of all Desilu commercials and 
‘ee-fourths of the $39,000,000 pro- 
tte the products which Witting’s 
visions sell: appliances, radio-TV sets, 
mps, semiconductors (transistors, 
.), electronic tubes and the big broad 
e of Wesco, formerly Westinghouse 
ectric Supply. 

Chris Witting took his present post 
November 1955. This was just after 
> start of a 156-day strike, which 
mpetitors used to usurp Westing- 
use’s place on dealers shelves and 
ors. Within six months after the 
ike ended appliance industry sales 
nerally began to “soften.” And hard- 
more than a year later the whole 
onomy followed. 

Yet Witting has been able to step 
his divisions’ share both of industry 
d of Westinghouse. In 1956 con- 
mer products were 26% of a corpo- 
volume of $1.6 billion and in 1957 
= share rose to 23% of $2 billion. Thus 
the face of all the problems that 
igued the industry, Witting’s people 
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lion. Most progress has been made in 
white goods, followed by TV-radios, 
lamps, and transistors. 


Two things which Witting did dur- 
ing the strike were to see to expendi- 
ture of $15 million to redesign the 
whole appliance line, and to gear en- 
gineering-minded Westinghouse to 


hard selling. 


“Today’s salesmen,” he recently told 
a group of utilities’ sales managers, 
“have grown up in an era of ‘pre-sell ’ 
They simply don’t know ‘hard sell.’” 
He pointed out that industry declines 
in major appliances early this year 
ranged from 7.9% for ranges to 56.2% 
for automatic laundry equipment. 


One Witting policy: “No more deal- 
ers than a market can support profit- 
ably.” Total number of appliance deal- 
ers is being reduced from 13,000 to 
7,500—but all of these will be full- 
line. At the same time, the company’s 
salesmen have been turned from full- 
line into product specialists—for major 
appliances, TV receivers, room air-con- 
ditioners, vacuum cleaners and other 
lines. These specialists concentrate on 
helping dealers with their lines. 

Chris Witting was born in Cranford, 
N.J., 43 years ago, to parents of Scan- 
dinavian extraction and modest means. 
He managed, among other things, to 
win a high school debating award, 
while working four early-morning and 
then four early-evening hours at the 
local post office. But he did more than 
“clerk.” One year he had a contract 
to paint all the town’s mail boxes; an- 
other to clean the post office. A third 
gave him a modest rake-off on special 
delivery mail. 

He studied by correspondence to be- 
come an accountant, and after eight 
years of night school got a B.S. degree 
from N.Y.U. School of Business Ad- 
ministration. Meanwhile he worked 
daytime at Guaranty Trust Co. for $69 
a month. He also went in for law at 
Fordham University, but did not finish. 
Then joined the accounting firm of 
Price, Waterhouse & Co. Early in World 
War II he joined the Maritime Service 
and later became controller for a PW 
“account,” USO-Camp Shows. Here he 
kept track of the expenditure of $20,- 


000,000 annually and of the 10,000 
performers who entertained our armed 
forces. “I got a lot of experience,” he 
says, “in selling people.” After the war, 
he opened USO offices in England, 
France and Italy. 

From 1947 to December 1953 Chris 
Witting was with DuMont TV network, 
most of the time as managing director. 
DuMont then had three stations of its 
own and a network of 65. Witting in- 
troduced to network TV such person- 
alities as Sid Caesar, Imogene Coca, 
Jackie Gleason, Dennis James and Bish- 
op Sheen. 

The next two years he was president 
of Westinghouse Broadcasting Co. In 


this period Westinghouse acquired 
KPIX, San Francisco, and—from Du- 
Mont for $9,750,000—the present 
KDKA-TV. 


Last month the pocket log of Chris 
Witting showed: talks to shareholders 
at annual meetings in N.Y. and Pitts- 
burgh, and back to N.Y. for a get- 
together with Canadians. Two visits 
each to the semi-conductor plant at 
Youngwood, Ohio, and to major ap- 
pliance plants at Mansfield and Colum- 
bus, the last on product and sales plan- 
ning. Lunch in Chicago with Mont- 
gomery Ward’s president John Barr, a 
weekend with one group of customers 
near Pittsburgh, and a customer’s meet- 
ing at Birmingham, Ala. Pittsburgh 
meetings of the corporation’s manage- 
ment committee and the board of 
Westinghouse Credit Corp., and five 
days in N.Y. at month’s end for the 
Board meeting, the signing of “West- 
inghouse Desilu Playhouse” and, among 
other matters, an interview at Union 
League Club with an editor of Tide. 
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WHAT'S BEHIND 
THE AGENCY-CLIENT 


DIVORCE RATE 


e Advertisers and agencies continue 
to play the game of musical chairs: in 
the first quarter no less than 52 major 
accounts changed agencies. One rea- 
son for the switches, of course, is the 
need for better client-agency relations. 

The Frey study dramatizes this dis- 
quieting situation: more than one- 
fourth of all admanagers (handling 
budgets exceeding $1,000,000) consider 
their agency account liaison inadequate. 
Sametime, over half of the agencies 
think their admanager liaison falls 
short of the mark (Tide—January 10). 


At first glance, an appraisal of client- 
agency relations by Tide’s Leadership 
Panelists—some of the nation’s top ad- 
managers and agency  executives— 
seems to present a far more encourag- 
ing picture. 

A substantial number of Panel mem- 
bers (39%) rate client-agency relations 
in their organizations as “excellent.” 
Even more (44%) say such relations are 
“good.” Only 14% of the admen com- 
plain that their relations with client 
or agency are just “fair,” while very 
few (14%) admit to “strained” relations. 

Taken at face value, these figures in- 
dicate that agency-client relations are 
apparently in pretty good shape. How- 
ever, from their comments on specific 
aspects of client-agency relations (to 
give the Panelists a chance to speak 
freely Tide promised not to name 
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Despite general satisfaction with 


the business marriage, the admen 


on Tide’s Leadership Panel find 


money, 


them), the admen indicate that in real- 
ity all, as you might expect, is not a 
bed of roses. 

Significantly, most Panel members 
just don’t write off poor client-agency 
relations as either a natural sign of the 
times or an unavoidable adjunct of the 
advertising business. Rather, they pin- 
point specific grievances which they 
think could be easily remedied. 

Lack of communication between the 
client and agency is the complaint of 
a great many Panelists. One agency 
vice-president says that “often neither 
side has the faintest idea of what the 
other is after” and the admanager of 
a major pen company wants “better 
spelling-out of the relationship, to de- 
fine the obligations of each member of 
the partnership to show who is doing 
what to whom.” 

One admanager blames the commu- 
nication trouble on the fact that “in 
many companies advertising authority 
is spread out all over the lot instead 
of being kept within the advertising 
department.” 

An agency executive agrees by say- 
ing that “sometimes we get the impres- 
sion that everyone in the client’s office 
is setting advertising policy.” 

The president of an ad agency pins 
lack of communication on the client 
“because we constantly have to guess 
what he is thinking.” Yet another 
agency president thinks agencies them- 


plenty of room for improvement. 


Their main gripes: arguments over 
lack of 


and disagreement over each other’s 


communication | 


initiative and output. 


selves make the biggest mistake 
talking in terms that the client doe 
understand. 

He suggests that “agencies use 
language of top management w 
talking to top management. S& 
terms as Starch, Nielsen and cost 
thousand are strictly agency talk,” 
says, “and management won't li 
until we translate these terms | 
what they want to hear—adverti: 
per dollar of net worth, the wage | 
lar, or gross profit per sale—whicl 
their kind of talk.” 


Finances is another big stumb 
block in the path of good client-age 
relations. The agencies accuse clit 
of a lack of understanding in mo 
matters. One agency executive ¢ 
cizes “the too-common tendency on 
part of clients to arbitrarily cut bud; 
while we have already spent consi 
able time on their campaigns.” 

The board chairman of a top: 
agency calls for “a better understa 
ing on the part of the client of 
agency’s cost of doing business, e: 
cially with all the marketing, resea: 
package design and other services.” 

One agency vice-president cla 
that “clients often expect too m 
from their advertising in relation to 
size of their budget.” This, he a 
“often makes advertising the whipf 
boy for the clients’ other problems. 
F 
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Beets Ge other hand: think 
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‘agencies don’t co-operate in finan- 
‘situations. The ad director of a 
é. company “doesn’t believe that 
ncies make an effort to keep pro- 
tion costs down.” 
nother company admanager says 
- “agencies need to be more forth- 
it and honest with clients on finan- 
matters.” He adds that “most 
nts realize that agencies have to 
<e money, too, but their first obliga- 
. should be to serve the client.” 
Jne company admanager sides with 
agencies on the financial question. 
says that too many clients look upon 
ertising strictly “as an expense of 
rating the business.” 
le suggests that agencies make “a 
ous attempt to convince client man- 
ment that their advertising expendi- 
ss are sound investments that can 
‘ dividends when properly applied.” 


The 15% compensation system came 
ler fire by both advertisers and 
mney men on the Panel. The ad- 
nager of a major steel corporation 
aplains that “compensation based on 
amissionable media leads agencies 
pressure clients for more_ costly 
dia, while they neglect such vital 
vices as direct mail promotion, deal- 
support, sales help material, etc.” An 
mcy vice-president doesn’t like the 
sent commission system any better: 
ne 15% base of compensation should 
thrown out and replaced by a pro- 
sional fee contract a la management 
sultants.” 

Advertisers on the Panel seem quite 
satisfied with the service they get 
m their agencies. For one thing, 


many clients are appalled by the agen- 
cies’ lack of knowledge and informa- 
tion. 

“They know nothing about market 
conditions,” claims one chemical com- 
pany admanager, “and furthermore, 
they lack seriousness about ‘business’ 
as business and have neither knowledge 
nor appreciation of the problems and 
needs of the advertiser.” 


Second, advertisers are displeased 
with the agencies’ initiative and out- 
put. The admanager of a large tool 
company says that “everything at the 
agency seems to be a crash job because 
it’s not started until it’s too late.” It’s 
his opinion that “advertising managers 
are forced to literally ‘ride herd’ on the 
agency to get jobs out on time.” 

The advertising director of a large 
stove company complains that “agen- 
cies will not initiate ideas. Instead, 
they wait for the client to ask for the 
work before tackling a project.” 

Says another admanager: “Agencies 
expend too much effort fighting ads 
produced by other agencies—which 
they consider their competition—rather 
than working on advertising and mar- 
keting strategy to fight the client’s 
competitors.” 

That agencies tend to become lax 
in the servicing of accounts is the 
opinion held by almost half the Panel. 

The public relations director of one 
of the biggest pharmaceutical com- 
panies says his experience indicates 
that the agencies “use the big guns to 
get the account and then permit them 
to vanish into thin air. They reappear 
only when the account is in jeopardy.” 

On the other hand, an agency vice- 


“Agencies wait for the client to ask for the work before tackling a project.” 
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president says: “Let ourselves get lax? 
Never! We may disagree with our 
clients, but we don’t think they’re 
stupid!” 

The agency executives on the Panel 
were just as vehement in their criticism 
of the advertisers. Several of them 
heaped most of their abuse specifically 
on the admanager. The vice-president 
of one agency charges that “adman- 
agers hinder the consideration of for- 
ward-thinking ideas.” He advises that 
clients “eliminate or elevate adman- 
agers” to get better service. 

Another agency vice-president says 
that “the functions of the admanager 
must be up-graded and he must be 
pushed into being more aggressive.” 
The president of one of the largest 
agencies suggests “better paid adver- 
tising managers” might improve the 
situation. 


A significant number of agency exec- 
utives on the Panel roundly condemn 
advertisers for firing agencies “without 
just cause” and “without sufficient 
warning.” Several, not surprisingly, 
referred to the Buick-Chrysler incident. 

The vice-president of one agency 
calls for “the establishment of long- 
term contracts—at least a minimum of 
one year—to eliminate the fear of can- 
cellation.” Another agency executive 
says “it’s an advertiser’s perogative to 
change his mind, but the way some of 
them go about it is downright un- 
ethical.” 


The ex-president of two large agen- 
cies agrees that sudden account 
switches jeopardize good client-agency 
relations. But he pins much of the 
blame on agency people themselves. 
“The flight of account executives—tak- 
ing prize accounts with them, is a 
major problem,” he says. “It connotes 
a situation of bad management or weak 
integration of key executives into the 
basic organization and all part of the 
ego urge to ‘do it yourself.’” 


Incidentally, the advertisers on the 
panelists had some harsh words of their 
own for agencies who instigate account 
switches. The president of an elec- 
tronics company is “disappointed over 
the willingness of agencies to seduce 
another agency’s clients.” He says that 
“we get a letter every two weeks from 
a competitor of our agency.” 

The admanager of an automobile 
company would like to see “the estab- 
lishment of some mutually acceptable 
set of ground rules covering account 
changes.” 


Many agency men on the Panel ac- 


cuse clients of lack of confidence and 
lack of advertising know-how. S 
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MEDIA 
OUTLOOK 
® 


by Carol Bick Tolley 


First quarter ad budgets 
up considerably over 1957 


It’s now certain, as we conjectured 
some issues ago, that as much adver- 
tising money as ever was around dur- 
ing this year’s first quarter. Here are 
the best available estimates of which 
way ad budgets went during the period: 

e Dollars spent in network television 
were up 13% over last year’s quarter, 
for the top percentage gain among 
media. 

e Network radio scored the second 
largest percentage gain with a 7% rise. 

e® Dollars spent in spot television 
rose 4%, 

e Spot radio showed a 2% rise. 

e Expenditures in magazines were 
up 1%. 

e Dollars spent in newspapers were 
down 2-3%,* 

These figures were worked out, using 
data from the media promotional as- 
sociations and from advertising agen- 
cies, by the newspapers’ Bureau of Ad- 
vertising. Its president, Charles Lip- 
scomb, uses them, usually in private, to 
spur his medium to much greater sales 
effort. 

The trends in advertising budgets 
among individual industries hold more 
surprises. Three key industries adver- 
tised less vigorously during the first 
quarter: automobiles, appliances and, of 
all things, food. The reason for the drop 
in food appears to be the lag in new 
families formed—probably a result of 
the lower birth rate during the 1930's, 
possibly from the current recession. 

The major industries that maintained 
or increased their advertising pace were 
drugs, toiletries, alcoholic beverages, 
soaps and cleansers. 

However—and this reservation is an 
important one—the status of ad budgets 
during the first quarter among the 
various big industries appeared to de- 
pend almost entirely on the media used. 
In virtually every product category, 
advertising in network television was 
up over last year. Auto expenditures 


*Another medium up over 1957’s quarter: direct 
mai 
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were up considerably, food advertising 
up some and appliance advertising 
about equal to last year. 

Similarly, advertising linage in 
virtually every category was down in 
the newspapers, particularly automotive 
and food. 

The magazines did well in auto- 
motive advertising (both linage and 
dollars), not so well in appliance and 
food advertising. 

What is happening this quarter? 

Total budgets in three key in- 
dustries—automotive, food, drugs & 
remedies—will probably be lower than 
during the first quarter. Appliance 
advertising is expected to. pick up 
slightly. Further, the first quarter 
trends in media may well intensify. 

Obviously, what these figures really 
underscore is the problem facing print 
media. Their share of national adver- 
tising is dwindling not just because of 
television, but because of television and 
radio—one of which sells on impact, the 
other on price. The combination is a 
rough one right now. 

For many months, both the Magazine 
Advertising Bureau and the Bureau of 
Advertising have countered this com- 
petition by working hard to strengthen 


their industry sales efforts. For the 
most part their programs follow 
similar paths. 

Both media groups, for example, 


plan studies of how people respond 
to their medium. Both seek more infor- 
mation on the sales results of their 
advertisers. Both shy away from any 
kind of industry-wide audience re- 
search. 

On the latter, there has been di- 
vision within the magazine medium. 
Now, however, some new thinking is 
apparent on audience research. 

There are several reasons why. One 
is the extremely difficult competition. 
Another is the belief that the future 
for most magazines lies in selling se- 
lective markets. A third is the spreading 
realization that a qualitative impact 
study will still tell only part of the 
magazine story—e.g., it can spotlight 
audience intelligence but not audience 


income. The real spur, though, is 


ra? |S 


talk caused by Life’s study of its ? 
ers spending power. 

A 18-issue Life campaign, for 
stance, reaches families spending se 
three-quarters of total housek 
monies spent in the U.S. That is si 
ammunition, some magazine men 
lieve, unbeatable by any use of ti 
vision. But it’s of no noticeable help 
smaller magazines either. Since sma 
magazines are supposedly also stre 
on the audience income front, th 
media men hesitate to see only five 
magazines armed with income ; 
spending figures. They envision con 
nations of smaller magazines also be 
ing television dollar for dollar. 

It will take a lot of thought— 
diplomacy—but there may yet be 
search on magazine audiences, sp 
sored by the industry or parts of it, | 
concentrating on income and spend 
power. In short, after a period of se 
enthusiasm for audience research, 
opinion is slowly spreading that it 1 
be the best medicine after all. ; 

* * * 

As we've said often before, we th 
the Federal Communications Com1 
sion is hopeless. Fortunately, howe 
it may be forced to act one of tk 
days on the dreadful waste of the 1 
UHF television band—a problem it 
managed to avoid for over 10 year: 


Here’s why: 

A clever radio station, WERE (Cle 
land) thinks it can successfully ope 
a closed-circuit, six-channel televi 
system, largely supported by adi 
tising. A second indication that th 
are not enough channels in the V 
band to serve everybody comes fi 
KTTV’s (Los Angeles) Richard Mo 
He says that in the three-station ma: 
of Philadelphia local advertisers in 1 
could place only $4,400,000 wortk 
advertising. But in seven-station 
Angeles, a comparable market, | 
advertisers placed $15,400,000 in | 

Finally, and of most immediate 
portance, the Senate Commerce C 
mittee says it will ask FCC to re 
the end of this month on progres: 
shifting television to the UHF bat 
as recommended in a committee rej 
of a couple of years ago. 


= % Sd 


We're glad to hear that Far 
Weekly publisher Leonard Davi 
has a new supplement in the wo 
called Suburbia. Planned for uppe! 
come suburbs of the major oa 
could be interesting indeed. Espect 
if it will better acquaint adverti 
with suburbanites—for some reason 
most under-researched of the n 
lective markets. 
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Why 


read 


Tide’s latest study of the reading habits of 
industrial executives show that these special- 
ists do 90% of their magazine reading right 


Suppose 20,000 advertisers want 
ir time and attention. Lengthy audi- 
es with their salesmen are impos- 
le. Yet you must keep up on what’s 


v. 

All things considered, wouldn’t you 
d plenty of industrial ads on the 
S's Own sweet time? 

Automotive engineers do. And their 
ses and subordinates apparently ex- 
t it. At least that’s the most sig- 
icant single fact to emerge from 
le’s latest (and 20th) study of the 
ding habits of industrial executives. 


In fact, the 22 top automotive engi- 
rs surveyed do a surprising 90% of 
ir magazine reading right in the 
ice. Why? Industrial advertising, 
y tell Tide, is absolutely essential 
their day-to-day operations and 
yut the easiest way to keep up with 
availability of new products and 
' latest technological developments. 
Reading most industrial ads right at 
ir desks means automotive engineers 
1, as they themselves point out, im- 
diately discuss hot product news 
h colleagues. Significantly, these 
le-conscious executives pass such in- 
mation on to an average of 11 of 
ir associates. 

And more than half of these auto- 
tive engineers personally maintain 
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files or subject indexes which co-work- 
ers can consult at will. Other automo- 
tive engineers say company librarians 
also maintain such files for them. 


To keep in touch, the engineers sur- 
veyed spend an ayerage of 5.05 hours 
reading magazines every week. During 
these five-plus hours they read 9.5 
magazines, with one auto executive— 
Ford Motor Company engineering and 
construction manager Otto W. Pon- 
grace—reporting a weekly average of 
25 publications. 

Advertising gets a substantial amount 
of the engineers’ reading time. Two of 
those surveyed devote more time to ads 
than to editorial matter. Several divide 
their reading time about equally be- 
tween the two. Most of the rest spend 
between a quarter and one-tenth of the 
time on advertising. 

Of great importance is the opinion 
of 90% of the engineers that industrial 
advertising has played a crucial role in 
the country’s technological progress. To 
Ford Motor Company assistant general 
manager (M.E.L. Division) R. M. Sulce, 
industrial advertising has “served to 
broaden the base of knowledge by es- 
tablishing impressions that are called 
upon as needs arise at later times.” 
Chrysler Corporation vehicle engineer 
Leonard A. Hamill says industrial ad- 


automotive engineers 


on the’ boss’s time 


in the office. What’s more, they pass on in- 
formation gleaned from industrial ads to an 
average of 11 of their colleagues. 


vertising is important to the nation’s 
future technological progress because it 
enables industry to become aware of 
the industrial progress that is constantly 
being made. 

Briggs & Stratton assistant chief en- 
gineer J. R. Harkness agrees with him 
by saying that “industrial advertising 
has created increased awareness of de- 
velopments at all levels from president 
to sweeper.” 


Most of the surveyed engineers re- 
port that significant technical develop- 
ments within their own companies 
have resulted from industrial advertis- 
ing. 

Moog Valve Company project engi- 
neer Donald I. Hall thinks this comes 
about because “a great many diversi- 
fied products or techniques are usually 
found in one publication, and that ex- 
poses the reader to a variety of ways of 
doing a particular job.” 

As an example of this, Greer Hy- 
draulics engineering vice-president B. 
R. Teree reports that “the use of hy- 
draulic actuation in aircraft led to simi- 
lar applications in automobiles and 
heavy road machinery.” 

An executive of a farm equipment 
company says his company “developed 
high caliber clutches and brakes as a 
result of reading announcements of 
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thirty-three actions taken by 
automotive engineers and 
executives affer reading 
industrial advertisements 

80% Locate new suppliers 
60% Reduce production costs 
40% Aid equipment selection 
40% Aid research 

40% Use substitute materials 
40% Obtain technical services 
35% Develop new products 
30% Improve tooling 

30% Improve safety 

25% Improve production 
25% Use new plastics 

25% Aid employe relations 
20% Mechanize materials handling 
20% Improve auto design 
20% Eliminate waste 

20% Simplify manufacturing 
20% Learn about patents 
20% Cut assembly operations 
15% Reduce maintenance costs 
15% Improve precision 

15% Aid power transmission 
15% Improve inspection 
15% Install automation 

15% Write specifications 


10% Assure quality 

10% Cut power costs 

10% Cut handling costs 

10% Increase output 

10% Reduce warehouse stocks 

10% Improve appearance of products 
10% Improve control speed 

5% Improve delivery time 

5% Economize on floor space 


new friction materials in ads.” 

Allis-Chalmers designer Eugene E. 
Harvey reports that in the past year 
advertising concerning “powdered met- 
als, plastics and high temperature re- 
sistant metals have been important” to 
his company. 

General Motors electrical engineer 
(truck and coach div.) R. D. Ellerby 
finds ads useful in work involving the 
“handling of mechanized material and 
application of electronic control appa- 
ratus in both manufacturing processes 
and products.” 

“Induction heat training, carbide 
tools, ceramic tools and _ inspection 
methods” are cited by The Perfect Cir- 
cle Corp. chief production manager 
L. R. Ware as the areas where his com- 
pany has applied information gotten 
from ads. 


Several of the surveyed engineers 
use industrial ads to locate new sup- 
pliers and obtain technical services. 
Some say ads aid in research and sug- 
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Automotive engineers and 
executives objectives held in 

mind when reading ads 

90% To get ideas 

85% To keep up-to-date 

80% To get new materials 

75% To find new items 

50% To locate suppliers 

45% To solve a current problem 
35% To improve product features 
35% To improve processes 

35% To plan new projects 

30% To aid employe education 
30% To get alternate sources 
25% To verify opinions 

15% To aid employe convenience 


5% To prevent operating delays 


gest methods of reducing production 
costs. Other ways automotive engineers 
utilize information provided by ads: to 
improve tooling, improve safety condi- 
tions, aid employe relations. 

Several of the engineers claim the 
value of industrial advertising goes far 
beyond the product information and 
technical data it provides. 

Boyertown Body Works president 
Paul R. Hafer uses industrial ads as an 
aid “in the training of junior engineers 
and executives.” Briggs & Stratton’s 
J. R. Harkness finds they come in handy 
in “relieving job pressure momentar- 
ily.” 

Although automotive engineers are 
clearly satisfied with industrial adver- 
tising in general, they conclude that 
there are some specific points which 
can stand improvement. Here are a 
few of their suggestions: 

Moog Valve’s Hall thinks ads should 
be “more exact in spelling out the 
products’ uses.” 

Boyertown’s Hafer would like adver- 


How automotive engineers 
and executives follow-up ads 
fo get more information 
75% Fill out reader service cards 
50% Refer ad to designers 
50% Request complete technical data 
45% Clip out ad ; 
45% Request manufacturers catalogue 
45% Ask salesmen to call 
45% Get case studies 
40% Refer ad to purchasing agents 
35% Call up local distributor 
35% Discuss in conference 
35% Verify reports of use 
30% Verify guarantees 
30% Ask application data 
30% Request sample 
30% Get demonstration of item 
30% Get opinions of other users 
25% Refer ad to production manager 
25% Refer ad to management 
25% Compare with other data 
25% Check-up on claims 
25% Write for other information 
25% File until later 
20% Check delivery dates 
20% Check price comparisons 
20% Contact advertisers’ engineers 
15% Order trial quantity 
15% Digest data for file 
15% Refer to associates 
10% Request test data 
10% Ask consultant about it 
10% Visit advertisers’ plant 
5% Refer fo standards department 


tisers to “stop using gimmicks—pre' 
girl pictures—and instead present far 
in simple, easily read words.” 

Briggs & Stratton’s Harkness wal 
“more data and less ballyhoo in ad 

Ford Motor Company product ¢ 
sign engineer (M.E.L. div.) Harry Hi 
ter thinks advertisers should “be hon 
about claims and show limits of the é 
plications of products to a greater ¢ 
gree.’ 

Continental Motors Corporation pr 


‘ect engineer William F. Hale advis 


industrial advertisers “to be brief, g 
facts, prepare all material with a 
short description and include a che 
able return, self-addressed reply ¢ 
Chrysler’s Hamel thinks ads she 
“note how long the product has be 
in use and if it is available for imm 
ate use or not.” ‘. 
Greer Hydraulics’ Teree says ad 
tisers should “give more simple 
mation regarding installations and 
lated technical points of the things 
ing advertised.” 
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5 ONE 
ADMAN’S 
OPINION 


by Lester Leber 


re idea, two treatments 


[There was something strangely fa- 
jar about a recent ad for Marchant 
iculators (see cut). A search through 
le’s back files revealed the reason. 
st October Young & Rubicam ran a 
ise ad with the same device of office- 
rkers standing in their doorways (see 
er cut). 

Whether the earlier of these two in- 
tions inspired the other is of little 
portance. What is significant is the 
se similarity in concept but the vast 
ference in execution. 

[The Y&R photo is fresh and fas- 
ating. It’s obviously staged, but the 
people staring at the camera make a 
ture that isn’t easily forgotten. Mar- 
mt poses 4 people but shows their 
ks, thereby losing the interest factor 
t.lies in human faces. There is also 
attempt to make the scene real 
ich it obviously isn’t. 

Here’s proof once again that a good 
a is only the start of a good ad. How 
handled makes the difference be- 
sen a cursory glance and a _ long, 
yering look. 


A cursory glance... 
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Waterproof proof 


Watchmakers have gone to great 
lengths to dramatize their dunkable 
numbers. They've tied them to out- 
board motor propellers, the Queen 
Mary's keel and the underside of aqua- 
planes. But none of them has done 
as much as Wyler has to convince the 
consumer that the watch he buys is 
really waterproof. Wyler sells its time- 
piece inside a pliofilm package that 
is actually filled with water. 


Dirty, noisy kids replace 
immaculate infants 


From advertising’s earliest days the 
attention-getting value of children’s pic- 
tures has been recognized. But the 
beatific beauty of the Ivory baby is 
yielding to the realism of messy mop- 
pets. 

Permaglas Water Heater features a 
thoroughly bedraggled boy shouting 
“Hey, Mom! I’m home!” while sub- 
head adds “and heaven help the water 
heater.” Simoniz Floor Wax claims to 
be “childproof” and shows youngsters 
spilling milk all over the kitchen. 

Fiberglas Acoustical Tile pictures 
boys running around the house like 
wild Indians and states “Peace and 
quiet can live with riot.” Bissell Carpet 
Sweeper illustrates children littering the 
floor with potato chips and promises 
“Now you can have a tidy living room 

. and children, too.” 

Not only is this portrayal of our off- 
spring as messer-uppers realistic but it 
carries a built-in chuckle and hits home 


harder than yesteryear’s cooing cherubs. 
) yi 


Truth can be stranger 
than fiction and 
less credible 


Arrow Shirts claim that their Dart 
style has a collar that’s right for every- 
man—thin face, round face or square 
face. United Fruit states that bananas 
are good for every kind of a diet— 
weight-losing or growing-up, infant or 
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geriatric, low-sodium or low-fat or low- 
cholesterol. Arrow and United Fruit 
may be justified in their respective 
claims but does trying to be all 
things to all men in one ad carry any 
lasting conviction? 


Setting the 
record straight 


In one of his daily stints last month 
a well-known newspaper columnist 
stated that TV is pricing itself out of 
reach of the advertiser; that “some of 
the most bountiful sponsors switched 
to newsprint”; that “the picture for next 
year will be bleaker.” But the facts 
are that for the first quarter of 1958 
television has gained in revenue over 
1957 whereas newspapers have lost 
ground. 


How to be second 
and capitalize on it 


Many readers of the General Tele- 
phone Corporation magazine campaign 
must have joined me in wondering who 
this advertiser is. Most of us think 
only of the Bell System in connection 
with phones. So the General System 
deserves praise for running a spread 
headlined “We're proud to be No. 2.” 

Copy points out that General con- 
sists of 4,400 independent companies; 
serves more phones than there are in 
all of France; and is growing at the 
rate of 1,000 new customers every 
working day. There’s refreshing can- 


dor in the conclusion “We're proud 
to be No. 2. It keeps you on your 
toes.” 


. long, lingering look 


Say you've been getting 30% of a customer's 
business in 1957... but his business is down 
20% now... 


You have to increase your share 25% just to stay 
where you were! There’s just one way to increase 
your share... it shows up when you review the 
industrial buying pattern. 


So if you want to step up your share of the busi- 
ness NOW the place to concentrate your effort is 
on the one man who can give you business now 
— the purchasing agent! 


You can reach him every other Monday with your 
advertisement in his own business publication 
— PURCHASING Magazine. 


PURCHASING Zep 


a 
¥ 
the methods and news magazine for industrial buyers Np P p 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York ig 
a Conover-Mast publication 4 
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“Will Mr. Billing’s son come in, please?” 


we 
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THE WIFE 


OF THE MAN 
IN THE GREY 
FLANNEL SUIT 


by Mrs. Andrew Heiskell (nee Madeleine Carroll) 


What's it like to be married to an 


important executive who cannot be a 9 to 5 man? 
What can both do to preserve married happiness 


despite the demands of business social activities? 


Here’s the formula of one woman who is both the 


wife of a successful man—Life Magazine’s publisher— 


and a success in her own right. 


@ I chose the title “The Wife of the 
Man in the Grey Flannel Suit” from a 
long list of titles suggested by our good 
friend, Mr. Fred Gamble. 

My husband pointed out, however, 
that a magazine publisher does not 
strictly come under the heading of 
“Man in a Grey Flannel Suit,” which, 
according to some novelists, is exclusive 
to Madison Avenue. 

I retorted—very logically, I think (for 
a woman), that he does have a G. F. S. 
and anyway—so very much of his work 
is happily associated with Madison 
Avenue, that for the purposes of this 
little talk at least, I will assume, if I 
may, that we are all part of the same 
family, and that I do know what I’m 
talking about. 


I'm talking about us, the wives. For 
whether we are married to magazine 
publishers or to men in the advertising 
field, the pattern of our lives is very 
much the same. We are beset by iden- 
tical problems, by identical inconsist- 
encies, peculiar to our position as 
wives of successful business executives. 

To begin with—first of all, let’s think 
of the advantages we have. We have 
husbands! Ever stop to think what it 
would be like to be single again? (Hor- 
rors!) To wake up in the middle of the 
night—as I used to when I was a career 


*A speech delivered by Mrs. Heiskell at the recent convention of the American Assn, of Advertising Agencies. 
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girl—and have those nightmarish fears 
of growing older, alone and unloved. 
When I was a career girl, spring used 
to hurt the worst in this connection. 

All winter long, for instance, the 
good warming success of a Broadway 
hit would keep the nagging little doubts 
of loneliness away, but as the loveliest 
of all seasons would steal subconscious- 
ly into my senses, and New York’s few 
trees would start budding and remind 
one poignantly of what must surely be 
happening in the countryside—then the 
doubts would come back—black and 
terrifying. 

I would know that every weekend, 
men were happily returning to wives 
and families to join them in the en- 
grossing work of the garden, or to the 
readying of the boat for summer sail- 
ing—and Broadway would look tawdier 
and dustier and more depressing. 

Even though inside my theatre dress- 
ing room the bright, hot electric lights 
might be shutting out the sun, I'd feel 
the spring within me, and know that 
this wasn’t real happiness. A career 
was not the answer, and I must look 
elsewhere. . . . 

Most of us have children, God be 
praised! And though there are moments 
when you could cheerfully wring their 
darling little necks—do you know of 
anything that fills your heart with more 


pure joy than the feel of those wa 
sleepy faces when you kiss them go 
night? 

And we all have, even in these rat 
bleak recession days—a certain deg 
of financial security. 

We are blessed—I suppose—with 
the conveniences and aids to ea 
living that clever manufacturers co 
devise. Labor-saving devices 
dreamed of by our mothers and gra 
mothers now exist to lighten the 
den of housework. So what are 
problems—and why, with all these 
vantages? 


Are the wives of our social class 
blissfully happy all the time? Couk 
be a lack of challenge in the lives 
lead today? Is life tougher today # 
it was 50 years ago—or is it easi 
Let’s just take a minute to do a li 
analyzing. And for this we don’t m 
a couch. We could begin by examin 
the lives of women in our approxim 
social position at the turn of the ¢ 
tury? 

First of all, husbands were then v 
much a part of the home. They worl 
about 30 or more hours a week, wh 
their employes worked 60 hours’ 
more. Today, the situation is revers 
damnit! . . . Then—the wife had sé 
ants for her house, and governes 
for the children. . 

I don’t know how you girls mani 
—but I woke up to the startling f 
the other day, that my 23-year-old et 
(the only servant I have) has at le 
twice as much real leisure as I. . . 

Then, you had a governess or ‘tu 
to do the really back-breaking work 
bringing up children. You could 
with your children when you felt 
your best. Instead of being the 1 
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ely, soft and attractive person who 
ad to them in the evenings, and took 
emi for special treats on special oc- 
sons. 

Today, I personally bless delightful 
easions, such as this today, which 
ow me to escape for a short breather 
ym the daily... . “But, Mommy, why 
‘I have to have a bath; why do I 
ve to rest in the afternoon; why must 
wear these shoes?” etc. 

And, just as you do, I adore my 
ild; but I cannot help retrospectively 
yying the women who could really 
joy their children—because they were 
t the children’s servants. 

In those good old days, or bad, de- 
nding on your point of view— there 
is no P.T.A., hospital aid work, or 
d Cross, except in a very mild way. 
omen did not work in government, 
“al or national; there was no radio or 
evision to take you away, even tem- 
rarily; from your husband’s side. 


At that time, there were neither cars 
r airplanes, so the husbands just 
uldn’t take off for Detroit or Califor- 
; at the drop of a hat. They traveled 
great deal less, spent more time at 
me} very much shared in the joys of 
me entertainment, and were every 
-as much a part of the family scene 
was the wife. 

Now, let’s look at today. 


Youll agree with me, I am sure, that 
> basis of all human happiness and 
ntentment lies in the love of man 
d woman. All family happiness 
ms from that relationship. This has 
en true from the beginning of time, 
d all the market researching in the 
rid isn’t going to come up with a 
sater or more satisfying idea. 


We hear a great deal in magazines 
d the daily newspapers about “To- 
therness.” Now, I don’t want to be 
fair to what is intrinsically a very 
autiful and praiseworthy idea, but 
I see this very much advertised 
ogetherness,” it consists of family 
etherness exclusively. In other 
rds, husbands and wives are urged 
spend more and more of their ever- 
indling spare time with the children. 
ther, coming home in the evening 
vausted from a long day’s hassle 
th ever-changing problems, must dive 
ht into a rough and tumble with the 
ildren. Till they are safely 
ked away for the night; he must 
np with them, however much he 
y be longing for that long lost happy 
ur he used to spend relaxing over a 
rtini with his newly wed wife. 

During the week, he is often away, 
veling all over the states, and at the 
ekend, he must make up for this 
sence, by spending more and more 
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foe all day, you were the 


time in activities with the children. 

But, what about the most important 
togetherness of all? Togetherness for 
husband and wife . . . is anybody even 
thinking about that—let alone doing 
something about it? Are magazines 
going all out to help preserve the most 
important togetherness of all, without 
which there is no family life? 

And yet the present structure of 
business life in America tends to pull 
us apart from our husbands—every day 
a little more. Every day—a little less 
togetherness. 

What I call the American Tragedy, 
affects those of us here today more than 
any other class of women in the coun- 
try. Unlike the women of preceding 
generations, our executive husbands 
are getting less and less leisure, whilst 
their employes work fewer hours. 


It is inescapably true that an impor- 
tant executive cannot be a 9 to 5 man. 
I think we, all of us, accept that, more 
or less graciously, depending on our 
characters, and our moods; but if we 
wives don’t, in our several ways, try 
to curtail the ever-increasing inroads 
into our precious moments of share 
leisure, I believe there just won’t be 
many worthwhile marriages left. 


Big business today, contrary to what 
Fortune Magazine would have us’ be- 
lieve, does not take into account the 
husband and wife relationship: the 
ever-increasing number of business 
breakfasts, business lunches, business 
dinners . . . week-long conventions .. . 
and social activities which sedulously 
ignore the existence of the wife, are 
but a few of the daily pulls away from 
marriage. 

This vast and ever-growing monster 
of business social activities is greedily 
eating up more and more of what used 
to be a sacred and precious time to 
married people. .. . 

The moments of peaceful getting to- 
gether after the stress and strain of 
the long day. The going over together 
of the highlights thereof... .. 

The week-ends where you find each 
other again, as the tensions of the 
week fall away from you. ... . 

The good times spent with friends 
where business cares are completely 
forgotten. .... 

All these fine and wonderful things 
are being menaced. 

What are women doing about this 
situation? 

I don’t pretend to know the million 
essentially feminine techniques that 
women are using to combat this threat 
to their married bliss, but I have ob- 
served a number of the more energetic 
and dynamic wives I know, and Ill 
tell you about a couple of them. 

Many of the younger, brighter and 


more energetic wives are discovering 
that, even with children, they can 
somehow manage to achieve quite a 
lot of spare time during the day, and 
with their husbands so often away in 
the evening—then, too! 

One girl I know is taking a course 
in dramatics at a Western university. 
She is blond, pretty, talented and 
very bright. Her husband works for an 
advertising agency. 

Knowing just how all-engrossing and 
exciting a stage career can be and how 
it can appeal to an ambitious girl, I 
am very much afraid for her marriage. 

What will inevitably happen is that 
she will be asked to appear in an off- 
Broadway play. What girl can refuse 
if the part is goodP 

She will then have to be absent 
from home Monday through Saturday 
nights, and the few nights that her 
husband could spend with her will have 
to be spent either dining alone at home, 
or sitting in a rather sordid little the- 
atrical dressing room all evening. 

Another woman I know—an older 
woman—whose husband is a very suc- 
cessful banker has, since her children 
have grown up, espoused a very worthy 
cause, discovered in herself a real talent 
for public speaking—and is constantly 
traveling up and down the country 
on speaking assignments. 


Now it is her husband’s turn to cry 
out bitterly that his wife is never home 
evenings. 

But, his wife, who had, in the past, 
spent so many lonely evenings during 
the period of bringing up the children, 
is seeking to find herself again—to be 
a person once more. And, more power 
to her, I say! 

Yet, that is not quite the answer. 

For better or for worse—being mar- 
ried is being with each other. 

It seems to me that to make a mar- 
riage work, in our difficult times— 
wives should ideally try and limit their 
activities to that time of day when their 
husbands, too, are occupied, and that 
in turn, husbands, gently urged by their 
wives, should take the time to evaluate 
the real importance or necessity of the 
business social activities which eat into 
the precious leisure time they should 
share with their wives. 

What I am really trying to say— 
without using the banner scare head- 
lines—is that we all face, at some time 
or other, this serious threat. to our 
married happiness. 


It won’t hurt us so much if we are 
aware of the danger, and take our own 
very feminine steps to minimize it, 
and if we remember always that mar- 
riage is being with each other, Grey 
Flannel Suit, or no. | 
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_ SINCLAIR REFINING 
- IS SOLD ON SPOT... 


FROM HOME OFFICE... 


“Driving today? Remember to drive with care — and buy 
SINCLAIR — Power-X Gasoline.” Slotted to reach the mo- 
torist at breakfast and enroute to and from work, that 5- 
second reminder will be broadcast 525,200 times in 1958 


— the biggest campaign, for size, scope and duration, in 
Spot Radio history. “Spot,” says SINCLAIR REFINING 
COMPANY’s Vice President and General Sales Manager, 
Louis W. Leath, “is doing a great job for SINCLAIR.” 


To boost coverage and frequency, yet keep to a reasonable, afford- 
able budget, SINCLAIR REFINING switched to Spot. The same 
allocation that had purchased only scattered Radio-T'V program- 
ming in about 100 major markets now brought SINCLAIR satura- 


Photo by Morris H. 


tion schedules in those same markets — 40 to 250 spots a week 
weeks a year — plus sizable weekly campaigns on a year-round b 
in 350 additional markets. Totals: 450 cities; 900 stations; 10. 
announcements per week. And inevery market served by SINCL 
and by an NBC Spot Sales-represented radio station, SINCL 
uses the NBC Spot Sales station! 


Standing, left to right: Louis W. Leath, Vice President and Ge 
Sales Manager, Sinclair Refining Company; Jack Price, Radio 
Sales Representative, NBC Spot Sales. 


Seated, left to right: Stanley F. Ellsworth, Vice President and Acet 
Executive, Morey, Humm, & Warwick, Inc.; James J. Delaney, Ad 
tising Manager, Sinclair Refining Company; Reynolds Girdler, Dire 
of Public Relations & Advertising, Sinclair Oil Corporation; Wilha 
Wernicke, Radio-TV Vice President, Morey, Humm & Warwick, 


O SERVICE STATION... 


Chicago, where radio station WMAQ plays a major role 
the SINCLAIR schedule, George Gaudio, operator of the 
clair station at North Avenue and LaSalle Street reports: 
y customers tell me they hear the Sinclair radio com- 
reials, and I know those spots have brought me business. 

customers are in automobiles and they listen to their 
ios, especially WMAQ. Personally, I know of no better 
y for Sinclair to advertise the products I sell.” 


juestionnaire sent to SINCLAIR marketers brought a request 

95% of them for continued use of Spot Radio, along with 
twhelming confirmation of rising sales throughout SINCLAIR 
itory. And SINCLAIR men agree right down the line: in the 
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markets served by NBC Spot Sales-represented radio stations, 
credit for this campaign’s tremendous success belongs, in large part, 
to those stations. 


Left to right: Howard Coleman, Manager, Radio Station WMAQ; 
Carl K. Foster, Manager Sales Promotion, Central District, Sinclair 
Refining Company; George Gaudio, Sinclair station operator, Chicago. 


SPOT SALES 


PITTSBURGH—WAMP ST. LOUIS—KSD 
NEW YORK—WRCA CLEVELAND—WHK SEATTLE-TACOMA —KOMO 
PHILADELPHIA—WRCY LOUISVILLE—WAVE SAN FRANCISCO—KNBC 
WASHINGTON —WRC CHICAGO —-WMAQ HONOLULU —KGU 


“YOUR FUTURE IS GREAT 


AMERICA ALWAYS OUTPERFORMS ITS PROMISE 


We grow so fast our goals are exceeded soon after they are set! 


7 BIG REASONS FOR CONFIDENCE IN AMERICA’S FUTURE 


_ 1, More People —Four million babies yearly. U. S. popula- 
tion has doubled in last 50 years! And our prosperity curve 
has always followed our population curve. 


2. More Jobs—Though employment in some areas has fallen 
off, there are 15 million more jobs than in 1939—and there 
will be 22 million more in 1975 than today. 


3. More Income—F amily income after taxes is at an all-time 
high of $5300—is expected to pass $7000 by 1975, 


4, More Production—U.S, production doubles every 20 


years, We will require millions more people to make, sell and 
distribute our products, 


5. More Savings —Individual savings are at highest level 
ever—$340 billion—a record amount available for spending. 
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6. More Research—$10 billion spent each year will pay 
in more jobs, better living, whole new industries. 


7. More Needs—In the next few years we will need me 
than $500 billion worth of schools, highways, homes, dui 
ble equipment. Meeting these needs will create new opp 
tunities for everyone. 


Add them up and you have the makings of ¢ 
other big upswing. Wise planners, builders a 
buyers will act now to get ready for it. 


FREE! Send for this new 24-page illustrated 
booklet, “Your Great Future in a Growing 


Your — 


‘ : Great Future 
America.” Every American should know these ‘+i a 
facts. Drop a post card today to: THE ADVER- Growing Amer 


TISING CoUNCIL, Box 10, Midtown Station, 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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complicated 
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To appreciate fully the admittedly complicated new research from the 
Satevepost, you have to reflect a bit on what magazines have offered advertisers 
recently. Or to be completely accurate, what they have offered in combination 
with Alfred Politz Research, Inc., which is fast acquiring the label 

of the magazines’ Pulse. 


In the beginning, of course, was Politz’s pioneering and wholly successful 
effort that made the magazine audience look as big or bigger than television’s. 
That became the cumulative audience concept—or the number of people 

you can expect to reach once if you use six or 13 or 26, etc., issues 

of a magazine. 


After the shine dimmed on that idea, Politz tempered with what he called 
“venturesome” buyers—those persons among the magazine’s audience who are 
most likely to try a new product. 


That concept, you may remember, was first introduced in an audience 
study made for Better Homes & Gardens. It was of considerable interest to 
many advertisers, but that didn’t make it any more popular among the 
magazines and it has since all but disappeared. (The sociologists such as Paul 
Lazarsfeld, are pushing a similar idea—that “marketing leaders” are found 

in all income ranges.) 


Politz finally found a new direction when Reader’s Digest hired him for an 
audience study. Everybody knew that the Digest would beat, say Life, in 

total per issue audience including pass-along readers), but there was 
considerable question about how much it would beat it by—e.g., how well a text 
monthly would fare against a picture weekly. 


Politz found a way around the problem by figuring out still another magazine 
measure: “reading days.” You can figure out his reasoning with not too much 
effort: how many days do you pick up and go through a weekly picture 
magazine as compared with a text monthly that lies around the house for 
days & days? . 


All this research, however, remained restricted to magazines’ editorial 
content. Thus Politz could accept still another new magazine client, since 
this newest one wanted a study of advertising instead of editorial. 


In short, the Post study brings magazine research via Politz to this 
zenith, using the Post as example: an average Post issue is read by 20,621,000 
different people (the old Life measure). That’s an average of four people per 


copy. 
Each of these four people will pick up an issue on at least two “reading 


days” by the Reader’s Digest measure. Each one—and this is the new Post 
measure—will look at an average page of advertising in the issue on 1.4 days. 


The average ad page, if you want the total figure, will be looked at by 
the death of the issue on a high number of 5.8 days. That is probably 
considerably more often than ad exposure in any other major medium. 


In the Post’s study, both the people exposed to the issue and to the average 


Pros & cons 
of video tape: 


ad are broken down by the usual audience characteristics—age, sex, income, 
education, occupation, etc. Thus you can tell what kinds of people look at 
the ads most often. That, in brief, is the impact of the Post’s new research 
venture. 


Remember that the forthcoming Life study of five top magazines anslyaalle 
audience of each by an equally new yardstick—that of spending power. “| 
(The Post study covers the Post only.) 


Added up, you can readily see that the magazines these days are literally 
spouting forth with research, all of it fairly creative and of reasonable 
interest to advertisers. 


You can also readily see, no doubt, why there are advertisers and agency men 
who seem to want instead one great big industry-sponsored magazine study — 
covering everything & everybody. It’s just simpler to understand and handle 
that sort of one-stop job. 


The question, of course, is whether under such an arrangement creative 
research would also be forthcoming and continuing. And you have to admit that 
Politz has been pretty creative. a 


Of the technical advances holding great implications for advertisers, media — 
and agencies none seems more controversial than videotape (the recording 
system for instantaneous playback of TV commercials or programs). 


On one hand, videotape promoters claim the new technique will save adverti ser 
time, yet permit reproduction similar to live TV. 


Videotape, they claim, helps reduce the time-consuming process film 
development requires. 


On the other hand, the advocates of videotape are quite vague on whether th 
new process will lead to greater economy. 


One rough estimate is that videotape may save around 15% on TV production 
costs. a 


Further, videotape only permits limited animation and special visual effects ; 
dear to the heart of many advertisers. 


Videotape, of course, already has piqued the interest of several advertisers. — 2 | 


The Mennen Co., for one, is examining videotape commercials for its : . 
“Wednesday Night Fights” over ABC-TV. i 


Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Assn. already has used videotape commercials for 
the “Person to Person” show on CBS-TV early this month. 


Both Mennen and Florists Telegraph are examples of the type of advertiser a 
who may need the videotape technique most: both favor live commercials. 


because the warmth and spontaneity of uncanned TV ee a sponsor’s 
demonstration more _ believable. 


Florists, too, is in much the same situation since sincerity is the aim 
in a flowers for Mother’s Day message. Sametime, the association’s agency, - 
Grant Advertising, thinks that live commercials allow for sudden changes thai 
may come up with this mee of account, such as additional last-minute ft a 
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Re A message from SRDS, addressed especially to the readers of Tide 
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MEDIA BUYING CAN BE AS 
CREATIVE AS COPY OR ART” 


* May 23, 1958 


oe 


says Harry D. Way, Vice President and Media Director, 
Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 


“I have been on the buying side of media for the past twenty years and to my mind 
the greatest improvement in buyer-seller relations has come about in the past five 
years.” This was the challenging viewpoint advanced by Mr. Way when interviewed 
in the course of Standard Rate’s continuing study of advertiser and agency buying 
practices. Mr. Way expanded his opening comments as follows: “We’re not only 
getting better and more comprehensive basic statistical data, but we’re also getting 
more information on audiences and readers that enables us to look at those statistics 
and see people. 


“Many media representatives today really know their readers, audience, industry or 
market. They take the time to study the products you are advertising. They’re 
men with marketing sense, who are able to give us facts that help us integrate 
our client’s products, selling aims and our ad campaigns with the needs and the 
desires of a particular audience. 


“In a sense you might say there is more creative media selling. We’re happy to see it, 
for we at EWRR believe that media buying can be as creative as copy or art. 


(continued on following page) 
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(continued from preceding page) 


“Now, while we concede that the idea of evaluating 
media from the creative standpoint is not new, we'd 
like to point out that EWRR’s strong emphasis on the 
creative approach is a new force in agency-client- 
media relations. 


“We're not talking about the ‘editorial content’ 
approach, although too many buyers of media and ad 
managers overlook this established yardstick in favor 
of the welter of statistics. For these gentlemen, media 
selection is a routine, uncreative and unrewarding job 
and not much of a challenge for the media representa- 
tive either. 


“Statistics alone are not enough. Editorial content alone 
is not enough. It’s the combination of all these factors 
evaluated in relation to the product you’re advertising 
—as well as the reasons you’ve established for buyer 
interest in the product — that constitutes the creative 
side of media selection. 


“Selection of media should be at least given the same 
careful attention as the selection of distributors or 
dealerships. It isn’t always the fellow with the biggest 
customer list or biggest sales increase in the past 
quarter, that makes the best distributor for a product. 
There are factors like personal integrity, service to 
past customers, marketing sense, business judgment 
and imagination that can’t be measured with a yard- 
stick. So it is with media — statistics are fine so far as 
they go, but the ultimate choice is a matter of sound 
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Youth Market Big Hobby Market 


WO.4% dullé plantlc models, 
4.4% mane things Logether with Wels Goda, 


otal U.S. population mil rive 13% tr 
Tessibes rounitieomsne nine sepia +01, eaten ane DSR LAREN, 
‘Youth controls 28:35% of total national Income... 42.0% Nave record pavers at hom, 
$9 Dillion in allowances and earnings in 1957. 59.1% actually buy records, 
45.6% collect stamps. 
72.9% own cameron. 
Audience 


Circulation: 1,700,000 Met Paid (pub. est.) 
171% sine 1880. Diggut bey matarnediaittine, Research 
Total Primary Readership; 2,887,180" 
Male Primary Readership 18 and Over; 636,190 bac inci ete 
Female Primary Readership 16 and Over: $04,240" 1» Nosblas and Crafts 
Median Age (Mala) 15.7 Lsheecaapad deat | 
4, Prete Contest Ansiysig 
Reader Families Sheree oh 
© Ontdoer Sperts 
Tolul Persons Per Meussheld: 4.62 
Biggest families of aii $4 magazines surveyed. ‘To Ge Completed In 1858 
Maat bn et iueonat a8 a2 1, Boy Opinion On Science and Engineering Careers 
i Ownership: 2 ote 
au ees cl oy saat wrvered, A ag pac meee be Record Ownerihip. 
oi ssee . 
on In migrant ri i mal oe surveyed, “ oe teehee St 
Fee = wnat Bors Want For Christmas 
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beerat 00% since 1990, from nie O71 lines 
to 195, Highent od linage in the fleid— ser, 
‘06 sdvertitars took one or more pages In BOYS" Merchandising 
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‘from $4.76 to $3.18, 1. Bey Scout Camp Sampling Program 

2. bey Scout Camp Burine Kit 

2. Free Advertising to 1,200,000 Scout Leaders 
Comic Supplement 4. Boy Scout Merit Badge Proxram 
spre 12pn ction ban cane 5, Special Ad Tievin fo Reach the 3,300,000 Bey Scouts 
Far piek tat tina ein patos OME Oy ou faa ebay oc ia he Bey 
alte newpaper comic eectlon ad copy scaled down 
to BOYS LIFE alte at no astra cost. 


‘4Coler page cost par thourand: $3.45 , sg 


‘“Sales-Tip” stickers, display cards, “As Advertinag™ 
" cards, cummed reprints, overaite postcards, cover 
Active Sports Market folders, antes letters, cover wrap-acounds—the works! 


Package Premetions 

1, Boy Scout Anniversary (February Issue) 

2. Christmas (December Issue) 

3. Flahing Contest (Apri), May, June, July, August ssuet) 

4, Photo Contest (July, August, September, October 
iff 


‘5. Writing Contest (November, December Issues) 
©. Ham Radio Contest (December, January Istues) 


‘Arch 
And right down the Nae, sors: Ure reecars Sources 
0 In for all sports—tenis, 
Eni tach valtebale veces, badminton, tin Ila. Sand Starch Consumer Magarine Repoct 
‘Mere bers 12.170 ahig than ey ner ** Bareay of the Census 
*** BOYS" LIFE Survey 
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- 1,700,000 * 


THE MAGAZINE FOR ALL BOYS » PUBLISHED BY THE BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA’ 


BOYS’ LIFE provides “‘fast facts” that capsule basic 
information about their magazine. They highlight virtually 
every important point that buyers of magazine space say 
they consider when comparing magazines. 


Service-Ads in SRDS help agencies and advertisers 


evaluation of many factors, again in relation to the 
specific product and market. All the ingenuity and 
talent that goes into the preparation of an advertise- 
ment is wasted if the ads do not reach the proper 
audience. 


“And there has been, we’re happy to say, an increase 
in the willingness and the ability on the part of media 
to give us those additional factors that enable us to 
get a clearer insight into their audiences and to feel 
the pulse of their markets. Notable among these efforts 
are the ads in Standard Rate & Data giving us more 
useable information. 


“Whatever information a medium has that we could 
find helpful, Standard Rate & Data is the place for it. 
Time and again I’ve told media people that Standard 
Rate is the first place for them to put information they 
want us to know. We want the information when we’re 
working on a problem, and when we’re working on a 
media problem we’re working with Standard Rate.” 


Hundreds of field interviews like the call made on 
Mr. Way have sharply defined the main points that 
agency and advertiser executives say they like to find 
in Service-Ads when they’re using Standard Rate to 
select markets and media. For example, here are some 
typically helpful Service-Ads reproduced on this and 
the following pages. 


IN THE 16-STATE Southern rural market where half of America’s farm 
families live and prosper, The Progressive Farmer is the first adver- 
tising buy—and here's why — 


first in Readership 


‘The Progressive Parmer has 4,480,000 Southern rural readers, 760,000 
more than Farm & Ranch and 1,930,000 more than Farm Journal.” 


First in Preference 
Among farm readers of both magazines, 73.6% prefer The Progressive 
Farmer, 18.2% ptefer Farm & Ranch. Among farm readers of all three 
magazines in the South, 68.1% prefer The Progressive Farmer, 17.4% 
peer Farm Journal and 14.5‘ prefer Farm & Ranch." 


First in Influence 

Year after year, in scores of independent surveys, The Progressive 
Farmer has invariably been given the overwhelming vote by rural dealers 
and wholesalers as the magazine with greatest advertising influence on 
Southern rural families. 

Ask your own Southern distributors, dealers or their Beat farm customers 
which farm magazine they prefer. Your Progressive Farmer representative 
will arrange to defray the cost of your survey. 


First in Advertising 


‘The Progressive Farmer continues to lead the farm magazine field in 
advertising linage and is second only to Farm Journal in advertising 
~fevenon. Tn 1957, advertisers invested almost 25 times. as much ia The 
Farmer as in Farm & Ranch — twice as much as in all the 

ter i ostinato pbb ar CO 


FOR MANY ADVERTISERS the South is the FIRST BUY today. And 


the FIRST BUY in the South is The Progressive Farmer—first by any 
test of the power and prestige of a magazine. 


THE SOUTH SUBSCRIBES TO 


The Progressive Farmer 


Advertising Offices: BIRMINGHAM «© RALIIGH + MEMPHIS © DALLAS 
NEW YORK © CHICAGO © LOS ANGILIS © SAN FRANCISCO 


(Advertisement) 
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NOW: / in West Virginia 


—_— The Charleston Newspapers 


Offer You Their COMBINED COVERAGE in the 


States Number 1 Market-/ 
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Publishers: Newspaper Agency Corp. Reps.: Johnson, Kent, Gavin & Sinding, Inc eee Publishers: Newspapar Agency Corp, Agent 


Newspapers 


March 15, 1958 Newspapers 75 


: Here’s an effective way to help SRDS users get a market story fast! The CHARLESTON GAZETTE 
and DAILY MAIE line up their market data right under each tabular heading in the West Virginia ¢ 
Consumer Market Data section of SRDS; then add their coverage information—both map and 
statistics. Another Service-ad near their listing flags down the user with information about their 
new combination. 


Wy space and time 


ELECTRONICS provides a comprehensive round-up of data on its 
market growth, information on circulation growth and editorial values, 
Vv in this Service-Ad insert in Business Publication Rates & Data. 


A publishing plan geared to today's 


ELECTRONICS: A $9’ BILLION INDUSTRY BY 1965 Rueche se peers segining "Megas 


(814L/0NS OF D 
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In electronics all economic barometers point to a 50% increase 

over the current $6.9 billion market figure in just seven short P 

years. This explosive-like expansion of the electronics industry  * 

has already placed it among the sop ten U. S. Industries. And 

the estimated 1957 volume of $6.9 billion (this figure excludes ‘ 

broadcast and service revenues which would bring the total 

0 $11 billion) is 10% greater than a year ago and four times 

greater than 1948. Although there will be more dollars avail- 

able, competition for them is ucfinitcly stiffening! 


Second in size is the Home Elec 
Irontcs segment which totaly ap: 
proximately $1.$ billion of the 
entire industry. A $2.0 billion mar 
het ix forecast by 1965 the 
reasuns: growing color TV—dev- 
tined to surpass monochrome 
within 10 years, a $400 million 
Hi-Fi markét, scores of new prod 
ucts — battery operated TV, ad: 
vanced car radios. ultrasonic 
washers. 


This “largest of ull™ market seg- 
ment accounts for half of the in- 
dusify’s total expenditures. Elec- 
ironic dollars for defense ure now 
hillion per year 
international 


on missile programs, 
sther complex weapons systems 


REPLACEMENT 
ELECTRONICS 


Percentage-wise the fastest grow 
ing of all segments. It experienced 
a jump of almost 17% during the 
46-57 period. Presently replace: 
ment accounts for about $944 
million. . indications point to 
a total_market of $1.8 billion by 
1965, To illustrate this inherent 
growth, sales of monochrome pic 
ture tubes = rose from $118 mil 
lin in 1986 fo over $137 in 1987 

corresponding. components 
al skyrocketed! 


The “sleeper” in the industry, Cur- 
ently at approximately $1 billion 
et year, estimates place this fig- 
re at $2 billion by 1965... many 
actors could accelerate it beyond 
i ma ke the reasons: 
in data processing. auto- 
uted industrial controls, nuclear 
astruments advances in commer- 
ial sound electronic test equip- 
en, civilian aviation systems, 


electronics 
Company subscriptions 


Engineering Faltions . . . Every other 
week electromes Engineering bdition is 
packed with meaty, “how to" technical in 
Formation engineers © 

their work bunhliny 

advertising which [oatites speciticationns 
and operiting characteristics front which 
the engineer can BUY of SPECIEY. Ad 
vertising in the Engineering Vdlitinn &m 
phasizes the reudersvhip of the reseurch und 
design funchon 

Busnes Editions... electronics Husiness 
Fdiwons bring to the rewder interpreted 
news and happenings in the field of elec 
Ironies. Here is & nontechnical editorial 
bakground (or advertising that hus as its 
prime purpose increasing the recognition 
of a sompany as a preferred source of 


supply by institutional adv 

presenting products and. servives in such 
a way 1 feature the economic advan 
Tages of their aye. Advertising in the Hust 
ness Pditions emphasizes the readership 
of the engineering management men in the 
electronics field 

Annual Buyers’ Guide. . . Every industry 
has ONE product data book. In electronics 
ils the Buyers’ Guide that lists over 4,000 
electronics und.atlied manufacturers and 
Suppliers. Every yeur the entire industry 
iy surveyed and the entire Buyers’ Guide 
redone from scratch! 

Advertisers’ names are bold faced in 
the product listings. The page number is 
given to direct reader's attention to in 
formative catalog-type advertisements 


BUYERS’ OVIDE 


Compare electronics Editorial Values 


electronics NIAA Form states the publication serves “Electronic 

ry. design und upplication of electronic circuitry; new developments 

r and research in design circuitry a manufacturers and uyers of 
clevironic and allied products,” And how well it serves! A full-time editorial 


hoard of IS specialists produced over 262K 


ges of hard-core information 


during 1987 ~ equalling almost nine 300-puge text books. They are sup- 
ported hy McGraw: Hill's world-wide news service, famous fur fast, factual 
reporting of business information! Nationally. editors devote FULL-TIME 
to gathering information in: New Englund, the Chicago area, the West 
coast! Any wander why your prospects prefer electronics and are influcaced 


(I Ee SS 
Compare electronics Circulation Growth and Advertising Costs... 


$2,000 paid subscribers in 1958! Men in every important buying function 


Ucsign, production. management... the intensive coverage needed 1o sell 
the industry! And electronics $6.00 per year (USA) subscription price 
lireets each magazine to a reader who needs it! elecironics circulation 30 
closely parallels the growth of the indusiry that market experts use its 
kcogruphical breakdown ay it measure of sales potential. (Write for a 
copy of this Market Pattern Map} During the past 20 years, electronics 
cost per 1000 prospects has remained nearly constant! 


{9,000 ourteo) 


Compare electronics Merchandising and Marketing Services 


Here's a packuge of services that add extra value to your advertising! 


READER SERVICE CARDS = MANUFACTURERS’ REPRE- 
SENTATIVES LISTS ace kept 
on file in all branch offices, con: 
taining extensive up-to-date ins 


cover the years is cross-indexed in ested in the future of the elec 
eleviranucs es 0 offer. the mont tronic industty 

Coniplete statistics available for 

cleviranic and allied products PLUS 


hey teed rm onder 1s ton lines carried, tertie — Indlistry requirements are 9 © Comparative Readership 
" 


bis® Personnel, warchowsing — jeview inty the future ax Surveys 
KEADEN REPORTS Ov m. lar sersive by the eley hs © Buying Influence Surveys 
A. nyeasuvement Resesich Department Product Recognition Surveys 


beaey cpp “ELECTRONIC MARKETS" is a fern Bap 
oT 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
— L. Martin Co, 


jj s 
Minneapolis Honeywell 


‘Mi leading companies with the cover- ACO... = F 
_ pe of any other publication! And te- Gell Telephone Labs. . 
member that electronics has un average Bendix Aviation Corp. ....... 344 
- Pass-on circulation of 2.54 readers per Boeing Airplane Co, ........-..- 272 


» These { Burroughs 17 Motorola ........----» tutes Muniness Ie Publishing Cycle 
Hietiefargest moat weperuteroiees Com eS 403 North American Aviation - retycne, {Oa hie reveent uf cestron man ara s 
| in the industry. They need electronics Collins Radio Co. ...... Mi Northrop Aircraft ... N REPOKIS. m4, advertising. sales, Latest ABC Statement 
| an their work and their combined sub- las Aircraft Co... 159 Philco baadek egniest MARKET DATA going back and mianagement people inter 1988 Rate Card 
 Feapitions (at yearly U.S. rate of 7 fartiesa : 3 
| deave. Sell your most important prox. Grveral leet... s. B52__—Sperry Rand. Only electronics Sells All A McGraw-Hill Publication 
[ ae through the aes ‘of electronics ees Corp... = oes 230 W. 42nd Stroct, Now York 36,6.Y, 
Aretronies wil $2,000 : aK 
paid Saris Guring"Ts? Hage A mes ci 660 DESIGN /PRODUCTION /MANAGEMENT 
: yg anne : sshey buyers anbong manufacturers and users af electronic and allied equipment @ @ 
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Service-Ads in SRDS help agencies and advertisers buy space and time 


On this acetate ad overlaying the SRDS Texas state map, the 
Texas Triangle Radio stations, KLIF-KFJZ, Dallas—Ft. Worth; 
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WSIS television outsells all other stations 
in Piedmont North Carolina and Virginia 
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of 75 counties 


WSJS, Winston- 
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'WSJS TELEVISION BLANKETS 
THE BIGGEST, RICHEST 
MARKET IN THE SOUTHEAST 


‘The Piedmont section of N.C. § 

and Virginia offers the advertiser 

fa regional market with more con~ 

centrated population in the most ‘ 

industrialized and progressive * 
area in the Southeast. : 
75 COUNTIES IN 4 STATES penton g 

© Wiluten Belen, Greonberu: High Polet 


Maning aod avdte . 
© Total Market Populetion: 3,199,080 


get material mal be ra: 


© Mountaintop Tower—2,000 foot abeve average terrain 
WSIS television = WINSTON-SALEM 
CALL HEADLEY:REED, REPS. 


Spot Television Stations 


Salem, North Carolina maps its coverage 
in 4 states; provides pertinent 


KILT, Houston; KTSA, San Antonio, allied with KEEL, 
Shreveport, La., show their coverage of 3 out of 
4 families, people and dollars in this market. 


SRDS Service Salesmen can help you fit your own promotion to the media-buying pattern 


For twelve years Standard Rate’s Service Salesmen 
have had continuous access to the field reports of 
interviews with people in agency and advertiser 
organizations who participate in the media-buying 
function. Each SRDS representative possesses a 
considerable storehouse of practical and highly use- 
able information on the things that influence buy- 
ing decisions and the kinds of information that help 


market data for the buyer of Spot TV time. 


tage... and most assuredly to yours. 


sales promotion objectives. He can cull from 
own analysis of the SRDS research and from” 
working relationship with many other media oy 
ers, the most pertinent information and ideas f 
will help you present the special values of yc 
medium in terms that buyers can use to their adv: 
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“Business 
“Pxblication 
“Promotion 


Handbook 


Magazine 


Prmoti 
Hendbook 


form decisions—whether in the preliminary, inter- 
mediate or final stages of media selection. The 
SRDS man who calls on you will be very happy to 
sit down with you and review your own sales and 


Promotion Handbooks Available 


The revised Business Publication Promotion Handbook re- 
flects the significant findings of field research conducted 
throughout the eight years that ensued since the first book 
was prepared. It contains an additional chapter on the 
spread of media evaluation and schedule planning through 
all twelve months of the year. 


Interesting and informative 54-page Consumer Magazine 
Promotion Handbook summarizes and analyzes the view- 
points, practices and needs of those who buy space in 
consumer magazines. This digest of hundreds of interviews 
with buyers of magazine space offers a revealing glimpse 
of the decision side of the media-buying desk in terms of 


what you can do to influence the people your representatives 
must sell. 


Copies of both the Business Publication and Consumer 
Magazine Handbooks are available at no cost to publishers 
and their staffs. 


If you'd like specific information applicable to yt 
own promotional approach in advance of the n 
SRDS Service Salesman’s call, write to the near 
SRDS office listed on this page. 


SRKROS 


Standard Rate 
& Data Service, Inc. 


The national authority serving 
the media-buying function 


Walter E. Botthof, Publisher 
Sales Offices: 

New York, 420 Lexington Ave. 
Evanston, IIl., 1740 Ridge Ave. 
Los Angeles, Don Harway & Co. 
1709 W. Eighth Street 
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STRICTLY 
BUSINESS 
® 


by Scotty Sawyer 


st-hour thoughts on ISIM 


’m sorry to have to abuse the as- 
ations of some fine and nobly inten- 
1ed gentlemen, among them friends 
mine, but I’m going to urge, herein, 
‘ote against the formation of the In- 
national Society for Industrial Mar- 
ing which will be proposed by the 
AA Task Force at the Conference 
St. Louis next month. 

| oppose it because it’s unnecessarily 
1 perhaps suicidally ambitious and 
‘ause it would dis-enfranchise many 
sent members of NIAA who would 
> to continue in NIAA for what 
AA now gives them but who cannot 
ord, are not ready for, or would be 
ligible for, the projected marketing 
iety. 

As much as I might endorse the Task 
rce’s enthusiasm for greater emphasis 
marketing, I feel that the need for 
ter industrial advertising has not yet 
n satisfied and that NIAA, as pres- 
ly constituted, would serve enough 
t did no more than help industrial 
ertising perform more efficiently its 
s within the meaning of marketing. 
[foo many NIAA members are still 
rt of being good advertising men— 
l that includes members employed 
the bigger companies who can more 
ily afford ISIM and may be among 
strongest supporters. 

\ strong organization devoted to in- 
trial advertising alone deserves to 
st, and I believe that fact transcends 
* dream of making marketing men 
of men who haven’t yet made the 
de as competent advertising men. 
such an organization as NIAA now 
can become more market-oriented, 
2, but it would be unfair to the whole 
tution of industrial advertising to 
limize the communications phase of 
rketing in any effort to broaden ad- 
ising men’s vision (or to get com- 
jes, rather than individuals, to put 
‘e money into memberships). 
ixamination of any business publi- 
on should reveal plenty of evidence 
e effect that advertising has a long 
7 to go before it becomes a really 
o . 
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efficient selling tool. Despite the edi- 
torial guidance offered in professional 
magazines like this one, despite the ad 
rating services which so many pub- 
lishers now provide, despite the IARI 
and clinics at NIAA meetings and the 
brave efforts of publishers to suggest 
improvement of the advertising con- 
tent, the fact remains that much indus- 
trial advertising is a waste of money 
and an intolerable imposition upon the 
readers. 

Industrial advertising contains, un- 
doubtedly, the highest percentage of 
bad visualization and _ un-interesting 
reading of any form of communications 
in existence. Client managements, ad- 
vertising directors, account executives, 
copywriters and art departments oc- 
cupied in industrial advertising are, for 
the most part, utterly unqualified for 
the responsibility of telling markets, on 
paper, why to buy their products. 

How can you expect such people to 
become intelligent marketing men when 
they don’t know yet how to recognize 
a sensible layout or write a felicitous 
sentence? 

Since we can’t shoot such people, 
let’s do what we can to show them the 
light. NIAA, as an organization prin- 
cipled in favor of higher standards of 
communication, is the best source avail- 
able for such illumination. 

Creative people will welcome help 
whether they acknowledge the fact or 
not. Publishers will support any effort 
to improve the character of what ap- 
pears on the pages they rent out. And 
while you can’t do much to convert 
managements, there’s more hope of do- 
ing something in this direction if the 
people most directly concerned with 
advertising have their backbones stif- 
fened for them. 

Whether NIAA can survive (finan- 
cially) as an advertising organization is 
something I can’t answer. Perhaps 
not; perhaps a headquarters supported 
by a dues structure that the generality 
of individual members can afford can- 
not provide the services that the mem- 
bers seem to want. 

I hesitate to suggest that the pub- 


lishers be asked—as they so often have 
been asked—to “make up the differ- 
ence.” But it might be possible to ar- 
range a schedule of dues payments 
which would draw larger sums of 
money from the publishers—and the 
bigger advertisers, too—in the form of 
company memberships and still permit 
people in small companies to enjoy 
individual memberships at reasonable 
rates. 

And my answer to any objection that 
might be raised to this proposal along 
the lines of the white man’s burden 
would be to repeat the suggestion made 
several paragraphs back: force yourself 
to read a business magazine—any busi- 
ness magazine—as an average reader 
might read it. I feel confident that 
this conclusion will be reached: every 
bad ad hurts each good ad because 
it reduces the average reader’s respect 
for advertising and thus reduces the 
number of occasions when the average 
reader will expose himself to the pages 
where the advertising, both bad and 
good, runs. 


It’s always the bigger, the richer, 


the wiser who have to pay some part 
of the bill for the smaller, the poorer, 
the ignorant. In this instance, as in 
many others, they don’t have to be 
wholly motivated by charity; just as a 
healthy economy makes the big bigger 
and the rich richer, so will a broadly 
higher level of industrial advertising 
quality benefit the wise as well as those 
whom we would have less foolish. 

Let’s keep NIAA as an advertising 
men’s organization; if we can’t run it 
as such profitably under the present 
financial arrangement, let’s find new 
ways of affording it rather than what 
appears, from here, to be a sure way 
of killing it. 


File and forget 


A suggestion by Sawyer that won’t 
be welcomed is to the effect that busi- 
ness publications belonging to the Audit 
Bureau of Circulation or using Business 
Publications Audit Form B be required 
to include in their statements some in- 
formation regarding the commissions 
paid to field subscription solicitors. 

If more advertisers and their agen- 
cies knew how much money was being 
dangled in front of solicitors—some- 
times 100% of the proceeds and some- 
times even more than that!—they’d be 
less susceptible to the argument that 
paid for magazines are wanted maga- 
zines. 

Remembering what happens in my 
house when the brush salesman comes 
to call, I—personally—favor subscrip- 
tions received from mail solicitation 
over those bludgeoned out by field reps. 
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Congress has voted favorably on a major recommendation 
of the bipartisan Hoover Commission ; 
for a more businesslike budget procedure. 


THANKS...AND WELL DONE! 
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TIDE, a member of BILL BROTHERS PUBLICATIONS, 
expresses its appreciation to all who supported the Hoover 
Commission recommendation for modernized federal budgeting. 


Congratulations to the senators who 
unanimously passed S.434 and to the 
representatives who overwhelmingly voted 
for H.R. 8002. 


One victory can lead to another... let’s 
keep the ball rolling for more efficiency 
and economy in government! 


What next? 


There’s other work to be done, as has 
been noted in these messages. Your con- 
tinued support is needed. 


Target recommendations for this year 
include (1) a Congressional declaration 
against needless and costly government 
competition with private business; (2) 
modernization of federal personnel proce- 


Tide 


A BILL BROTHERS PUBLICATION 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


FAST FOOD e FLOOR COVERING PROFITS 
PLASTICS TECHNOLOGY « PREMIUM 
SL ekommens] PRACTICE » RUBBER 
WORLD e SALES MANAGE- 
Ss MENT e SALES MEETINGS 
TIDE »* TIRES TBA MER- 

CHANDISING 


PUBLICATIONS 


dures and establishment of a senior admi 
istrative career service; (3) unified pr 
curement and management of commo 
use Defense items under civilian contre 
and (4) coordination of the nation’s cot 
plicated federal medical programs. 


Readers who have already sent for liter 
ture (see coupon below) will be informs 
as additional Hoover Commission recor 
mendations come before Congress f 
action, 


If you have not yet signed up for the bac 
ground information we invite you to do. 
at once on the coupon below. There is 1 
cost, no obligation other than your oy 
desire to help in the campaign for mo 
efficient, more economical Federal Go 
ernment, 


FLOOR COVERING PROFITS 

Bill Brothers Publications 

386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

Yes, I would like to receive, without obligation, a memb 
ship card for the Citizens Committee for the Hoover Rep 
and a copy of the Committee Member’s Handbook, Re 


ganization News, and other current cost-cutting legislat 
information. 


name. 


title. 


company. 


address 


city 


state. 
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Under the pressure of today’s powerful com- 
petition, many companies are in danger of losing 
their market positions overnight—unless they have 
definite, formalized programs for keeping acutely 
sensitive to customers’ product needs; unless they 
have the clearly defined investment and well- 
organized planning required to perform product 

THREE development and improvement that will success- 


fully satisfy all the demands of their customers. 


This special, nine-page report describes the 
DIFFERENT role of advertising & sales executives in the effec- 
tive coordination of all departments related to 

new product development. 


APPROACHES It explores three organizational approaches. 


First, Benjamin H. Hines, product development 
manager of General Foods’ Jell-O division, 
TO NEW analyzes the product manager and new product 
development manager system. Robert W. Lear, 
general marketing manager of American Stand- 
PRODUCT ard’s Plumbing & Heating division, outlines the 
use of a product planning committee. Finally, 
Arthur G. Janssen, manager of technical sales 
| and marketing for Minnesota Mining & Manufac- 
DEVELOPMENT turing’s new products division, probes operation 
of the corporate new- business development 
division. 
The three views are based on material from 
a recent conference on new product development 


sponsored by the American Management Associa- 
tion’s Marketing division. 


American-Standard’s Lear Jell-O’s Hines 3M’s Janssen 
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The product manager and ee 


the new-product development manager 


by Benjamin M. Hines 
product development manager 


Jell-O division 
General Foods Corporation 


e Futility and frustration are occupa- 
tional hazards in the complex operation 
of getting new products on the market, 
with the odds at least five to one 
against any new product. 

Distributors and the public cry aloud 
for new products but often, paradoxi- 
cally, erect barriers to prevent their 
being given a chance. In short, new- 
product development is one of the 
toughest areas of American business. 

A new company faces extinction un- 
less it can successfully meet the chal- 
lenge of new-product development— 
and the pace is furious. 


A substantial 35.6% of General 
Foods’ net sales for fiscal year 1957 
was accounted for by products that 
were not on the market 10 years be- 
fore. 

Where we would be without these 
products, I shudder to think. It is in- 
deed not surprising that so many 
companies place immense stress on 
product development. 

The product development function 
involves more than turning out brand- 
new products. It includes, for example, 
new packaging ideas that give an old 
product a new personality. 

In the drug industry, for instance, 
the packaging of deodorants has under- 
gone several revolutionary changes. The 
bottle with daub-on sponge, which cre- 
ated the first national franchise in this 
field, was later replaced by the solid 
form of the product in a jar, in which 
category cream superseded the paste. 

Next, the spray bottle held top place, 
only to come under attack most re- 
cently by the roll-on applicator. A new- 
product program therefore obviously 
must take full cognizance of the impact 
of new packaging. 

Product development also means ex- 
panding an already existing line. In the 
prime of Jack Benny’s radio days, Jell- 
O’s “six delicious flavors” seemed as 
everlasting as the red, white and blue. 
Now, of course, there are ten Jell-O 
gelatin flavors. 

In addition, since then, General 
Foods has introduced a number of com- 
pletely new products under the “Jell-O” 
trademark. For instance, Jell-O pudding 
and pie filling, instant puddings, and 
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chiffon pie filling have met with heart- 
ening success. 

Product development can also mean 
developing new uses for a product that 
is suffering declining sales. This is an 
alternative to developing an entirely 
new formula. 


Jell-O’s new-product organization 


The Jell-O Division is concerned with 
a wide variety of products, including 
various sizes of Baker’s Chocolate, Log 
Cabin Syrup, Swans Down Cake and 
Flour Mixes, Calumet Baking Powder, 
Baker's Coconut, and Minute Rice. 

In all, there are some 52 items with 
a combined annual sales volume of well 
over $200 million. 


The product manager reports to a 
group advertising manager, who in tum 
reports to the division marketing mana- 
ger; the latter is a member of the 
general manager’s staff. 


The product manager 


The product manager, under the 
direction of the group advertising 
manager, builds a marketing plan for 
the product assigned to him, and fol- 
lows through on the advertising and 
promotion schedule called for by this 
plan. His responsibilities can be divided 
into four main categories: 


1. He develops the annual marketing 
plan, establishing the sales and profit 
objectives for his product and recom- 
mending the advertising and promotion 
program needed to fulfill them. 

To be qualified to develop a sound 
and intelligent marketing plan, the 
product manager must inform and edu- 
cate himself in the analysis of sales 
figures, volume trends, consumer fran- 
chises, share of market, and all other 
information bearing on the sale of his 
product. 

He relies on outside research 
companies, on our own market research 
department, on information from our 
field force, and on consumer panel test- 
ing for up-to-the-minute information 
concerning the performance of General 
Foods products and competitors’ prod- 
ucts. In most instances, he initiates 
this type of research himself. 


2. He is responsible for advertising, 
working with the agency in the de- 
velopment of advertisements and fol- 
lowing through on all phases of the 
project. During the formative stages 
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closely with the agency, checking - 
television story boards, commercii 
and ad layouts before they are subr 
ted to the group advertising mana 
for final approval. 

He then follows through on 
aspects of putting the advertising p 
gram into effect, including work w 
the sales group to ensure that the p 
gram receives the trade support it 
serves. 

Of course, if the product mana 
sees a special promotional opportun: 
he may at any time recommend spec 
advertising—nationally or on a lo 
level—and then coordinate the efforts 
all interested areas. 


3. He participates in sales promoti 
sales planning, and _ sales  folle 
through. Without infringing on © 
sales manager's authority, the prod 
manager (with the group advertis 
manager) recommends changes 
prices, in trade deals, and in consut 
deals. 

Once the change is approved, 
notifies all affected areas and sets: 
the organizational machinery necess 
to effect the decision that has bi 
made. 

It is also the product manager's 
sponsibility to develop all in-store s 
ing aids. 


4, He has important functions in” 
“improvement” area. These include, 
example, developing new and bel 
recipes for advertising, packaging ¢ 
publicity purposes. 

Here the product manager wo 
with the General Foods Kitchens, 
well as with the advertising agen 
The improvement area also inclu 
product improvement, in which 
product manager works directly w 
the technical research manager. 

Further, the product manager 
concerned with the vital matter 
packaging changes; here, again, 
works with the advertising agency ¢ 
often with specialists in the operati 
and production areas. ; 
+ 
The planning and developmen 

manager 


Until late in 1956, the prod 
manager had another important 
sponsibility: he was charged with se 
ing and adding new Drodticns to 
line. : 

For example, the product mana 
for Baker’s Chocolate would be 
pected to find, suggest, develop, ¢ 
market all chocolate items. ‘f 

This function was performed x 
great efficiency by our product ma 
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leerever, it was Heide by our 
os management that the chief 
action of the product manager and 

supervising group advertising 
Bes should be to maintain and 
pand the market for the existing 
oducts assigned to them. 
It seemed, in short, more and more 
vious that today’s highly competitive 
uation called for full-time attention 
this responsibility. 
Equally apparent was the fact that 
ere should be a team that would 
end all of its time on product de- 
lopment. At the start, this function 
is set up with the product develop- 
ant manager positioned in the mar- 
ting area—that is, reporting directly 
the marketing manager. 
Later, however, the product develop- 
mt function was re-positioned in a 
ry that promises to provide an even 
wre effective operation. 


Today, along with the research man- 
er, the product development man- 
er reports to a new member of the 
neral manager’s staff: the planning 
id development manager. 

This close alignment of the planning 
action with technical research will 
doubtedlv be beneficial to both 
eas in making possible greater effi- 
sncy and, through better communica- 
ms, a broader exchange of ideas and 
echnical knowledge. 

At the same time, it is felt that the 
anning and development manager 
n give more attention to product 
velopment than could the marketing 
anager, who is responsible for every 
pect of the selling and advertising 
netions in the Jell-O Division. 

The product development manager- 
oduct manager relationship has not 
wked perfectly, and we are still try- 


ing to improve our performance. 

The number of ideas that have been 
studied and rejected runs into the 
hundreds; yet, of these, only four prod- 
ucts have been studied, tested and 
passed on by new-product managers to 
product managers for marketing. 

We do not have a fixed policy that 
resolves whether a related new product 
is assigned for development directly to 
the product group or first to the prod- 
uct development manager. 

We think that such a policy would 
be inadvisable. Usually, the key con- 
siderations are how much time and 
effort would be involved and how 
much the job would distract the prod- 
uct group from its sales responsibility. 

In the case of a new flavor of Jell-O 
gelatin, the product group is far and 
away best equipped to handle the 
assignment. 

In the case of a new product for 
the Minute line (which now consists 
of Minute Rice and Minute’ Potatoes) 
a far more complex situation exists 
because of the unrelated areas and new 
concepts involved. Should such a prod- 
uct area be considered, it would 
doubtless fall into the domain of prod- 
uct development. 


How does the product group feel 
about the new alignment of responsi- 
bility? As far as we can tell, it is rather 
relieved not to be carrying a dual load. 

In our company, the pressure of 
meeting sales budgets and profit plans 
is a distinct factor in itself. Problems 
that do arise are usually matters of 
human relations and are treated as 
such. 

In designing the plan for a product 
development project, it is our aim from 
the beginning to arrive at an agree- 
ment concerning product objectives 
which is approved by the product 
manager, the group advertising man- 


‘New products: the Sunday punch 


Facing the Assn. of National 
‘Advertisers in 1957, researcher A. C. 
Nielsen, Jr., graphically spelled out 
just how rigorous the new-product 
challenge is. In the past 10 years, 
three out of every five leading 
brands have been knocked out of 
first position. What caused this loss 
of leadership? Says Nielsen: 


® competition from a radically 
new product (23%). 
_ © competition from an improved 


product (31%). 


_ © successful developments in the 


form of new flavors, colors, sizes, 
and other such features in competing 
products (23%). 

e competition from superior ad- 
vertising and promotion (23%). 

In short, 77% of these products 
lost out because of shortcomings in 
product development work. 

The accomplishments of product 
development in recent years are al- 
most incredible. For example, 60% 
of today’s sales of drug products 
are accounted for by products that 
were not on the market even 10 
years ago. 
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ager, and the marketing manager, and 
we consult these managers on major 
steps as they occur. 

For example, products that are to 
be consumer-tested are discussed and 
the principal objectives of the testing 
program are agreed upon in advance. 

We have found that it is best for 
the product development manager not 
to attempt to carry a product through 
the test-marketing stage before turn- 
ing it over to the product manager. 

Instead, the test is conducted under 


our new set-up by a special new- 


products task force composed of the 
national sales manager, the planning 
and development manager, the product 
development manager and the research 
manager. 

This procedure helps to insure a 
well-rounded test-marketing program 
with results that are valid for future 
planning and that are accepted as 
such. 


The new-product process 


Product development is not an ex- 
act science, 
step-by-step methods for developing a 
new product. 

Furthermore, a product can be 
“killed” at any one of the various stages 
through which it must pass. These 
stages, as they occur at General Foods, 
are described briefly below. 


The idea 


The idea for a new product can 
come from literally any place. Gen- 
erally, however, a product idea comes 
from a product manager or group ad- 
vertising manager, from one of the re- 
search departments, from General 
Foods Kitchen personnel, from adver- 
tising agencies or from suppliers. 


Technical research 

Probably more product ideas are 
dropped at the research stage than 
at any other simply because evidence 
turns up that the idea is not new, that 
it has previously been explored, or that 
for one many reasons the idea just 
isn’t feasible. 

In many cases we try to evaluate 
the idea through psychological research 
—what we call “concept evaluation.” 

We have evolved some interesting 
techniques in this connection which 
we hope to refine and improve as time 
goes on. 

If the product has merit and survives 
all the tests to which we subject it, we 
consult the appropriate research group, 
give it the basic idea and ask if such 
a product can be developed. 

If the research team is hopeful in 
these initial discussions, we ask for an 
estimate of research time and costs. 
Later, once a bench-top product is 
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and there are no rigid — 


developed, the appropriate product 
manager and group advertising man- 
ager are brought into the act, and from 
this stage forward they are posted on 
all key developments. 

Usually at this point, too, one or 
more of the General Foods Kitchen 
representatives are brought into the 
development picture. 

If the bench-top product is not con- 
sidered by all to be adequate for 
limited consumer testing, specific im- 
provements are requested of the re- 
search group. 

Market research 

Even after we have evaluated the 
product from the viewpoint of the 
probable profitability (for naturally we 
have profit standards which products 
must meet) we still don’t know 
whether the consumer will like it—and, 
if she does, how often she will buy 
it and use it. 

At this stage, the market research 
manager is posted on the questions we 
have about the product. In all prob- 
ability, he has seen and tested the 
product and has thoughts of his own 
concerning a program. 


We agree on an appropriate sum of 
money to spend in researching this 
project, and the market research man- 
ager is given a timetable. His depart- 
ment then develops a specific detailed 


proposal. He may want to use an out-— 


side firm, an advertising agency panel, 
or even a panel set up by us. 

He determines whether we should 
use a mail panel or an interview panel, 
and obtains cost estimates. After his 
proposal is adopted he puts it into op- 
eration, carefully policies it and helps 
interpret the findings when the results 
come in. 


Legal aspects 

The law department must be kept 
posted at many stages in the develop- 
ment of a new product. The formula 
is reviewed to see that our product 
conforms not only with all existing 
federal laws but with various state 
regulations as well. 

The law group approves our in- 
gredient line and reviews all proposed 
names for the product. If necessary, 
it checks various trade-marks that we 
are considering for the product. 

Advertising activities 
_ The agency that is to handle the 
product usually works with us through- 
out the preliminary step and acts as a 
consultant in nearly all phases of the 
product development program. 

Often, in cooperation with our cor- 
porate Market Research Office, it per- 
forms a particularly valuable func- 
tion by researching the past marketing 
history of products that are similar. 
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We have often found it desirable 
to send advertising material with the 
product to be tested in order to simu- 
late in some measure the precondi- 
tioning that occurs when a product 
reaches the home in the ordinary 
course of marketing. 


General foods kitchens 

As mentioned earlier, General Foods 
Kitchens are posted on all new-product 
activities from the earliest practical 
moment. Often they do recipe work 
for the consumer research program. 

If the product shows promise, the 
Kitchens are asked to develop a multi- 
ple of recipes and to suggest all possible 
uses of the product. 

On the basis of their intimate knowl- 
edge of housewives, they tell us the 
most appropriate size of the container, 
the proper wording for the direction, 
and so forth. 


Productions considerations 

Once we have a product which con- 
sumers tell us they like and which we 
have produced in our laboratories, we 
must consider the mechanics of mass 
production. 

Of course, we have not completely 
ignored the practicalities of production 
up to this point: 

In general, we know that the prod- 
uct can be produced, but we await 
justification in terms of product per- 
formance before studying in detail all 
the production problems that may arise. 

The appropriate production manager 
works with a purchasing agent to ob- 
tain the best possible cost estimates of 
raw-material supplies, to develop a 
cost-of-goods estimate for us, and to 
tell us the best way to produce the 
product. 

They also usually develop the con- 
tainer or carton according to the tech- 
nical requirements established by our 
research staff. 


The controller's role 

When production data have been 
finalized, they are given to the con- 
troller. He provides us with profit 
and loss figures based on our estimate 
of the possible volume of sales. 

The profit and loss sheet becomes a 
part of the report we issue to the new- 
products task force when our work is 
completed. It includes the estimated 
time of payout, any capital authoriza- 
tions that will be necessary, and the 
return on funds to be invested. 


Label design 
Label designers submit various de- 
signs which are reviewed by the prod- 
uct manager, the group advertising 
manager, the Kitchens, the Law De- 
partment and the marketing manager. 
We feel that label design is an in- 


tegral: part of the aeinlopheaes prov 
since it is one of the principal mi 
of translating the product’s qualitie 
consumers (according to the finding 
the tests we have conducted). 

Intra-corporation relations 

We are often asked whether or 
there is conflict between the funct; 
of the divisional product developn’ 
group and the corporate New-Prod! 
Department. 

That there are some conflicts is) 
evitable, but most of these can | 
ironed out by following a few rule 
common sense. Conflicts generally 
concerned with whether an idea is 
be assigned for development to a d 
sion or to the corporate area. 

Of course, the corporate New-Pi 
ucts Department can go into areas) 
removed from those that a divieil 
equipped to tackle. 

A problem of such basic and lo 
range importance as providing r 
foods from new sources is an exam} 
this is a job of such long-range imps 
and its reflection on the operation ¢ 
division is so distant, that the corpor 
New-Products Department is_ bei 
suited for the job. 


To prevent conflicts between — 
work of the divisions and that of 
corporate New-Products Departme 
a quarterly report is compiled to 
all of the active and inactive ni 
product projects of each division. 

When serious conflicts arise, it is 
function of the corporate New-Pr 
ucts Department to see that they 
not allowed to continue. 

In addition to the product devel 
ment, there is one other important F 
to diversification: the acquisition ro 

All acquisition negotiations in G 
eral Foods are carried on in a ¢ 
porate department, which operates 
an entity separate from the corpo! 
New-Products Department though 
porting to the same senior vice-pr 
dent. 

The working relation of the d 


‘sional product development group 


the acquisition group is mainly a sl 
ing of information. Occasionally, 
divisional group suggests compal 
that fit into our pattern of opera 
for acquisition. 
The new-product manager and 
new-product development mana 
As for methods and techniques, 
lay claim to no secret weapons. 
my opinion, this product developm 
job seems to require no more t 
common sense in everyday decisi 
attention to details, and most impor 
of all, a real infatuation with the ¢ 
lenge of developing new and be 
consumer products. | 
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product planning committee: 


s opportunities and responsibilities 


| Robert W. Lear 


sneral marketing manager 
umbing & heating division 
nerican-Standard 


At American-Standard, we are not 
ommittee happy,” but we do use 
mmittees when they have a real 
pose. We think that new products 
nstitute one of our greatest hopes 
r long-range company success, and 
we have assigned a product plan- 
ng committee—the “Product Develop- 
ent Committee,’ as we call it—to 
‘ide our progress in this area. 

I shall not attempt to prove that our 
oduct Development Committee has 
en an unqualified success; I will 
nply observe that it has been in 
eration for nearly five years, and 
all attempt to pass on a number of 
e lessons we have learned in that 
ne. 


So that the reader may better under- 
and the committee approach, I shall 
‘st describe briefly how we go about 
m product development business at 
merican-Standard — our organization, 
ocedures, methods of communica- 
m, delegation of authority and con- 
ols. 

Organization. The committee chair- 
an is an experienced executive who 
ports to the president and spends 
s full time on this job. The secretary 
part-time and handles much of the 
utine processing of material. 

The three official members represent 
eir respective departments—Sales (of 
hich I am the representative), Manu- 
cturing, and Research. The Pur- 
asing Department is invited to at- 
nd each Product Development Com- 
ittee meeting and sends a representa- 
ye when an important make-or-buy 
oblem is up for discussion. The de- 
wtmental members of the committee 
eak for their department heads and 
e responsible for keeping their de- 
utments informed of all committee 
tivities. 

One-day meetings of the Product 
evelopment Committee are held 
onthly in New York City, with oc- 
Sional two-day sessions at the re- 
arch laboratory in Louisville or at 
plant. 

Working in conjunction with the 
‘oduct Development Committee are 
series of project teams which are or- 
mized as shown in chart (p. 55). Team 
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members are appointed by the individ- 
ual departments. The Research mem- 
ber usually acts as chairman and sec- 
retary since team meetings are most 
frequently held at the lab. The Sales 
member is usually the product manager 
for the product involved. (We have 10 
such managers in our marketing sec- 
tion.) The manufacturing member is 
either a headquarters specialist or a key 
plant supervisor. Purchasing may have 
representatives attend some meetings. 
Each member may bring extra support- 
ing specialists with him to meetings 
whenever he wishes. At the present 
time we have 35 project teams at work. 


Project team meetings are held as 
frequently as necessary and may be 
called by any department. Since proj- 
ects frequently overlap, several meet- 
ings often can be held in consecutive 
fashion. 


Procedures 


In order to have project teams it is 
necessary to have projects. The flow 
chart shows how projects are conceived 
and how they grow. 

Project inception usually takes the 


form of a product development proposal 
initiated by the product manager in the 
Sales Department. The original state- 
ment of the idea or need may come 
from a customer, a salesman, a supplier, 
a plant worker, a research study, a 
product evaluation meeting, or even a 
competitor. The product development 
proposal is based on a market survey, 
includes desired product specifications, 
sets sales estimates for one to five years, 
establishes gross profit goals, anticipates 
a timetable, and outlines all known 
marketing and competitive factors to be 
considered. 

After clearance through Sales, the 
product development proposal goes to 
the chairman of the Product Develop- 
ment Committee, who obtains an esti- 
mate of research time and cost, manu- 
facturing time and equipment cost. 

The consolidated product develop- 
ment proposal is reviewed by the Prod- 
uct Development Committee and then 
either placed on the research agenda, 
turned back to the departments for re- 
appraisal, or (if it is a major project) 
referred to the division president for 
executive approval. 

Once the project has been placed on 
the agenda, the project team is ap- 
pointed and work gets under way. 

The project team meets at each stage 
of research progress to contribute ideas, 
criticize tentative designs, and investi- 
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After clearance through sales, the product development proposal 
goes to the chairman of the product development committee. 


arise, The first tangible result of the 
team’s efforts is a preliminary design 
specification which is furnished to 
each department for review and com- 
ment. 


After each department has screened 
the preliminary design specification, 
work begins on pilot models for lab 
and field tests, and final costs estimates 
are assembled. When the project team 
is satisfied that a good product has 
been created, final design specifications 
are issued by Research to the heads of 
Sales and Manufacturing and to the 
Product Development Committee. 

The Product Development Commit- 
tee reviews all of the material submit- 
ted—primarily from a return-on-invest- 
ment and gross-profit standpoint—and 
recommends to the heads of the Sales 
and Manufacturing Departments that 
the final design specification be ap- 
proved. 

After this approval the product is 
released to Manufacturing for produc- 
tion. Simultaneously, Manufacturing 
has been readying its equipment ap- 
propriation for submission, and_ it 
simply uses as justification most of the 
same material consolidated by the 
Product Development Committee, 

As soon as it appears fairly certain 
that the project will be a reality, and 
as soon as timetables and cost esti- 
mates become reasonably firm, the 
Sales Department product manager 
prepares a product launching report. 

This summarizes all facts about 
the product—sales forecasts, gross- 
profit estimates, and timetables. 
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It contains a detailed marketing plan 
which sets the distribution policy, pric- 
ing policy, advertising and sales pro- 
motion program, sales training plan, 
and field selling strategy. Upon ap- 
proval by the vice-president for sales, 
this report is circulated to all concerned 
department heads of the division. 

One month before announcement 
date,-an advance copy (without the 
cost and profit data) is sent to all dis- 
trict sales managers so that they can 
set up their local selling plans. 


Communications 

Throughout the product develop- 
ment process, it is of major importance 
that key departments and individuals 
be kept informed of progress (or lack 
of it). As I have observed, we have 
around 35 projects under way at all 
times, so communication is a compli- 
cated task. 

The Product Development Commit- 
tee acts as communications center for 
the division. Chief among the devices 
which it uses are the minutes and the 
research agenda. 

Minutes. Material covered at each 
monthly Product Development Com- 
mittee meeting is written up and sub- 
mitted to all key division and corpo- 
ration executives. Prime sources of in- 
formation are the minutes of each proj- 
ect team meeting, current product de- 
velopment proposals, design specifica- 
tions, and special reports. 

Each committee member, of course, 
must review the status of the various 
projects in his department and be pre- 
pared to report at the meeting. 


; Research. “Agenda. Ac 


velopment progress chart. 


the monthly minutes is a product 
Thi 


most valuable and informative 


ment. 
It lists each project on the ian 
agenda by order of priority, shows @ 
nouncement goal time, and gives actt 
or estimated dates for preliminary ai 
final design specifications, release 
manufacture, and product availabili 
These charts—there are six of the 
covering the various sections of the RB 
search Department—are revised mont 
ly, and the projects are left on until t 
product is actually launched. 


Authority 

The Product Development Co omm 
tee itself has limited authority sin 
we feel that most of the authority 
act must stay where the responsibili 
is—with the division and departme 
heads. However, there are a nu 
of things that the Product Dea 
ment Committee can do. 

Priorities. The committee establigl | 
the priority of items on the reseam 
agenda, thus determining where 
when available tecores time shou 
be applied. 


We path Ta oa 


Placement. The committee can ‘a 
thorize a project that involves less 

$10,000 in total cost without furth 
referral. Items involving from $10,0 
to $50,000 must be approved by dl 
division president, items involving mo 
than that amount by the corporal 
president. % 


Outside consultants. With approy 
from the president, the committee ¢ 
engage outside consultants to work 
special projects or parts of proje 
This is particularly important wiht 
differences of opinion exist betwee 
departments. ‘ 


Recommendations. The coma 
can make independent recommen 
tions to the president and to the d 
partment heads whenever it wishe 
Although this may not appear to ft 
so, it is a major element of authorit 
It means that slow-moving projects 
be expedited and that a failing proj 
can be stopped before it becomes 1 
ordinately expensive. . 

An individual department is loath” 
own up to its mistakes or to admit di 
feat, but a review committee can br 
up a subject without loss of depai 
mental face. 


Controls 

There are several ways in whi 
product development projects are co 
trolled through the Product Devele 
ment Committee. As mentioned pt 
viously, project approval is limited. 
several checkpoint stages in the pre 
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artm rental approvals “are re- 


es 


aS Pommiunications a is 
= of sorts. The very make- 

the committee, with various de- 
tment members, tats a degree of 
trol. In addition, three other de- 
s are used. 
‘esearch Cost Report. All research 
e is recorded and assigned (in dol- 
) to each project. A monthly re- 
t shows the actual costs being allo- 
sd to each project and each type of 
vity. This report gives the com- 
tee and the division executives an 
ortunity to review the current status 
ll items under development. 


Jverages. When the amount of 
ney authorized for a project has 
n exceeded by more than 10 per 
t, the division president must re- 
horize the project. From zero to 
per cent, or on projects under 
,000, the Product Development 
nmittee can re-authorize. 


ost Mortem. After a product has 
mn put on \the market, a quarterly 
iew is made of actual results versus 
anticipated results forecast by the 
duct development proposal and the 
duct launching report during the 
t year. 

fo say the least, this is a most ef- 
tive way of forcing re-appraisal of 
vy projects and creating realistic es- 
ates. 


Guides for committee design 


Ne believe that our Product Devel- 
nent Committee system has some 
Wd points. But we are still tinker- 
with it in an effort to bring faster 
| better results. 

t is admittedly designed for a large 
apany with a wide line of mechani- 
products and a great number of 
jects under way at all times. 

am not sure that it would work 
a very small company, for a single- 
duct manufacturer, or for a_pro- 
er of impulse-purchased consumer 
ds. 

Nevertheless, we have recognized 
ae basic principles which I believe 
tht apply to almost any company. 
> following, then, are seven bits of 
eral advice for others contemplating 
design of a product planning com- 
ee system: 

. Keep it advisory. A_ product 
ning committee can be most ef- 
tive when it steers, appraises, expe- 
s and communicates. It should not 
permitted to make technical de- 
ms as to whether the product 
iid be brass or steel, riveted or 
ded, $10 or $20, white or red. 

ese are matters for professionals 
lecide, and the professionals are in 
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e Be responeibile departments. The prod- 


uct planning committee is a staff func- 
tion, not a line function. 

2. Keep it simple. It’s a lot easier 
to make red tape than to cut it. There 
is a constant temptation to overproce- 
durize product development. As a spe- 


cific example, we had an imbued pro- - 


cedure man at one time who put all of 
our product development practices into 
a manual that ran to 32 pages and was 
accompanied by an enormous and fan- 
tastically complex chart. No one read 
the manual, and no one could read the 
chart. The simpler your procedures, 
the more time you have for project 
review. 

3. Keep it flexible. All projects are 
not the same. Advance provision 
should be made for handling emergen- 
cies, for handling minor product items, 
and for obtaining approvals. 

At American-Standard, for example, 
as general marketing manager I have 
the delegated authority to go directly to 
Research, merely informing the Product 
Development Committee of my action, 
on projects which involve less than 
$5,000 in research cost. 

I have the delegated authority to re- 
fer routine product proposals that in- 
volve less than $50,000 of total re- 
search, manufacturing, and sales ex- 
pense directly to the Product Develop- 
ment Committee without obtaining the 
approval of the vice-president for sales. 

I cannot, of course, do so when a 
switch is made in basic materials, func- 
tion, or marketing philosophy, and the 
vice-president can always catch the 
project before it is activated if he dis- 
agrees with me. But we save a lot of 
time and paper passing. 

4, Keep it current. The product 
planning committee cannot be allowed 
to become dormant. It must meet fre- 
quently and keep all data up to date. 
Its minutes and progress charts have 
to be released quickly. 

Membership on the committee is not 
an honorary degree; it means hard 
work and priority assignment of time. 

5. Keep it both short- and long- 
range. The product planning commit- 
tee should live for this year, next year, 
and five years from now. Ideally, I 
believe, there should be on its agenda 
a periodic face lifting for most key 
products, supplemented by a complete 
redesign and restyling for the future. 
It helps to stimulate ideas by having 


these “think” projects listed on the 
agenda. 
6. Keep it broadly participative. 


Product development is not a closed 
corporation. As many ideas as pos- 
sible should be thrown into the hopper 
and then winnowed, down to the most 
logical ones by the key responsible 
people. 


In starting a project, we cecnenily 
have what amounts to a brainstorming 
session with men (and women) from 
our advertising agency, sales training 
unit, research lab, market research unit, 
Manufacturing Department, other com- 
pany divisions, field sales force, and so 
forth—all contributing ideas and sug- 
gestions before the product develop- 
ment proposal is written. 


Sometimes we have a formal task - 


force assigned to review a new material 
or a new theory, and its findings form 
the basis of the product development 
proposal. 

As a project progresses, we often call 
in field salesmen or even important in- 
stalling contractors to give us_ their 
opinions. 

During project meetings, the team 
members bring specialists from their 
departments to advise them. During 
field tests, we pay a great deal of at- 
tention to the thoughts of the archi- 
tects, engineers, wholesalers, builders, 
contractors, homeowners, and whoever 
else is involved. 

At the opposite end of the pole, 
when we started our Product Develop- 
ment Committee, one man insisted that 
he be assigned as the official member 
of 22 project teams; it simply couldn’t 
work. Now we have 27 different peo- 
ple acting as project team members. 

7. Keep it under control. Since 
product development is necessarily a 
composite of guesstimates, untested 
ideas, hopes, pressure, and arbitrary 
budgets, it is most essential that a se- 
ries of checkpoints be established to 
measure the validity of the projected 
thinking. 

Most of the ones we use have al- 
ready been mentioned, but it should 
be re-emphasized that the application 
of these controls must be handled so 
that they act as a spur, and not as a 
deterrent, to sound product develop- 
ment. 


The product planning committee: 
opportunities and its responsibilities 
Most companies today are acutely 
price-conscious. For many of us, our 
profit slip is showing. Our field men 
tell us that we must meet absurdly low 
competitive prices, and when we look 
at our present rising costs we shudder. 
In my opinion, product development 
offers us at least two ways out of this 
dilemma: 
e By shrewd product evaluation and 
re-analysis, we can redesign our lines 
so that we eliminate frills and non- 
essentials and come up with a better 
competitive product. 
e Through the creative application of 
technical ingenuity, we can design 
completely new models that make sheer 
price considerations become almost 
secondary. 
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The organization and use of a 
new-business development division 


by Arthur G. Janssen 

Manager—Technical sales and market- 
ing 

New products division 

Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 


@ How do you measure corporate 
growth—by yardstick, thermometer, or 
speedometer? 

We at Minnesota Mining and Manu- 
facturing Company (3M) measure 
growth by increase in sales and profits. 
In 1947 our sales were $93 million; in 
1957, they were about $370 million. 


About 40 per cent of our present 
profit is derived from products which 
did not exist at 3M 10 years ago; 22 
per cent of our current sales come from 
products developed in the past five 
years, 


Markets and technology 


Since a business is composed of two 
key facets, markets and technology, we 
will show how growth takes place in 
each as a result of careful planning. 
Both technology and markets may be 
either related or unrelated to existing 
businesses. 


Let us clarify this concept with sev- 
eral examples from within the frame- 
work of 3M. Many of our existing 
businesses have a related technology. 
The manufacture of sandpaper, for ex- 
ample, is related to the technology of 
making a pressure-sensitive tape: 

Both involve a coating operation on a 
suitable backing. In the manufacture 
of sandpaper, the operation in its sim- 
plest forms involves coating a layer of 
adhesive on paper and then adhering 
abrasive particles to the adhesive. 

In the manufacture of pressure-sensi- 
tive tape, an adhesive is coated on 
cellophane. Obviously these processes 
are considerably more complex, but 
the parallel is clear. It should be ob- 
vious that growth could take place 
through an extension of the related 
technology of coating an adhesive on 
various backings. 

By using asphalt as the adhesive 
and colored chips of rock as the abra- 
sive, we might end up with roofing 
shingles. Substitution of a magnetic 
iron oxide for the abrasive might result 
in a sound-recording tape. 


Let us consider how growth might 
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be achieved through products unrelated 
in technology but related in markets. 

An automobile repair shop uses a 
variety of materials such as “3M” brand 
body solder, “Scotch” brand masking 
tape, “3M” brand “Wetordry” abra- 
sives, and “3M” brand adhesives in 
the repair of damaged cars.* 

Since each of these products is manu- 
factured by a different division, which 
in turn has its own sales force, dupli- 
cation of sales effort could easily result 
from selling to this related market. 

Selling costs have been reduced, and 
profits thus increased, by establishing 
a single sales force to handle these 
various unrelated products. 


Approaches to new business 
development 

Product improvement through tech- 
nical development offers the greatest 
long-range advantage over competition. 
Reduction of manufacturing costs 
through sound engineering will result 
in increased profits. 3M favors these 
approaches. 

Other factors, however, cannot be 
overlooked: Prices can be reduced in an 
effort to increase sales and capture a 
larger share of the market; on the other 
hand, we might consider raising prices 
to increase profits. A wide-awake re- 
search effort will often uncover new 
untapped markets which can contribute 
to increased sales. 

We might cite an example here of a 
typical 3M case. Market research deter- 
mined that wet decks on boats consti- 
tuted a genuine hazard. How could 
this slippery condition be easily reme- 
died? Why not use an abrasive to pre- 
vent slipping—specifically, sandpaper 
adhered to the decks? 

Result: the Abrasives Division is now 
marketing “Safety Walk” brand non- 
slip surfacing** and the market has 
been extended from boat decks to any 
slippery surface—garage floors, laundry 
and brewery floors, and the like. 


There is still another way in which 
growth of profits might be achieved in 
established product lines: Becoming 
“basic” in some of the raw materials 
needed for the product by acquiring 
ownership of sources of supply will fre- 
quently reduce manufacturing costs 
and result in increased profits. 

Before we explain in detail how 3M 
~#The terms “3M,” “Scotch” and “Wetordry” 


are registered trademarks of Minnesota Mining 
and Manufacturing Company, St. Paul, Minn. 


*% Safety Walk” is a registered trademark of 
Minneapolis Mining and Manufacturing Company, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


is organized to handle the ia 
ment and marketing of new produ 
perhaps we should review some | 
check points in planning a succes: 
new business endeavor. 

Establishment of a preferred pi 
tion is most important for protect 
of the new business over a long per 
of time. All too frequently, an intens 
competitive situation develops soon ; 
er a new business is established. 

Failure to guarantee a _ protec 
position from the start may result 
a decreasing dollar sales volume ane 
poor profits picture. Every effort sho 
be made to protect the new busin 
endeavor with patents. 

If it is not possible to obtain a g¢ 
patent position, consideration might 
given to business involving secret 
or skill. Good business judgment ¢ 
tates that we cannot afford to spe 
time and money in developing a n 
business in which our market posit 
may be insecure. 

What are some other check poin 
Every company has a “big pictuz 
part of which has to do with sales j 
tentials and acceptable profits. Cham 
are that the company expects any n 
business endeavor to contribute to 1 
over-all company sales picture, ey 
though initial sales might be qu 
modest. 

Are we thinking big enough? Is 1 
potential dollar sales volume at — 
acceptable level? Is the profit level 
keeping with established company p 
icy on new products? 


In our opinion, the most import: 
ingredient in successful new-busin 
development is people. Recently © 
were favored with a visit by a gro 
of German scientists and business mi 
After several days of observing t 
working of 3M, they congregated : 
a question-and-answer period. 

One puzzlement was of primary ec 
cern: “after all the observing, we § 
don’t see how you have become so st 
cessful.” “People” was the name give! 
one word to describe what our gué 
had been unable to fathom in seve 
days. 

At 3M as elsewhere, every new bu 
ness endeavor must have a champiol 
someone who will sweat, bleed, ey 
die, if need be, for the project. Nyl 
had Carothers, polio vaccine had Sa 
aviation had the Wright brothers. The 
were, and are, champions: the peo] 
who ‘make or break an idea. 


” 


3M’‘s approach 


The Office of Research and Pro 
Development is a staff function. 
operation of the New Products Divi 
is a function of this office. 

Here, an atmosphere is cre 
which encourages freedom of m 
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ea 
Ais exploring new business areas. 
hile by its charter the division 
ates at a loss, we are responsible 
Jetermining those programs having 
Rot estimated profit potential. 
ur efforts toward this goal, we are 
n substantial freedom by manage- 
t. 
s may be expected, research and 
luct development is carried out on 
divisional level through the office 
ie divisional director. 
enerally, the product development 
jity of this office is concerned with 
lucts whose technology and mar- 
relate to that division; in any event, 
ainly one of these two_ business 
ts will be present. 
he chart depicts the organization 
he New Products Division. There 
similarity of line and staff relation- 
s to the over-all 3M company chart. 
projects A, B, and C represent 
ryonic new businesses. 
is the responsibility of the staff 
ips (Patent Liaison, Product and 
ss Development, Quality Control, 
erimental Production, and Sales 
Marketing) to assist the projects 
create a climate for rapid growth. 
is also their responsibility to sys- 
atically search, screen, and establish 
embryonic business projects. Let 
xamine the actual workings of this 
sion. 
mce we favor the project team, it 
ious that some activity is involved 
re the establishment of the project. 
ll activity stems from an idea. 
sre do we get itP We may get it 
1 within 3M—from our executives, 
central research laboratories, our 
men. or within our own division. 


le also receive countless unsolicited 
s from outside 3M. Organized 
unging is done at colleges and uni- 
ities, patent attorney’s offices, and 
arch institutions. Our Patent Liai- 
group determines whether the idea 
achieve a protected position. The 
keting and Sales group investigates 
3; and profit potentials. Meanwhile, 
luct Development is determining 
echnical feasibility. 

great many ideas are filed in the 
il, gold-plated wastebasket at this 
t. But someone may be bitten by 
g: he refuses to let this idea die; 
convinced that this is a live one. 
Te have found the person, the 
pion, the most important ingredi- 
in successful new-business develop- 


e New Products Division’s Man- 
ent Committee decides to estab- 
this idea as a project. The cham- 
becomes a project supervisor. 
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He assembles his team from the divi- 
sion staff groups: a chemist or chemical 
engineer from Product Development, 
a chemical engineer with business train- 
ing from the Marketing and Sales 
group, a sales-oriented individual from 
Sales, and possibly a person with pro- 
duction experience. There are no pri- 
ma donnas or fair-haired boys on this 
team. Its members use only the pro- 
noun “we.” 

The team’s initial objective is to 
create a reproducible working model 
of the idea. Staff Engineering is called 
upon for assistance in creating the 
working model by the simplest and 
most economical method. 

Staff Accounting assists in establish- 
ing costs for large-scale manufacture. 
At this point, it may be desirable to 
test-market the idea on a small scale. 
Experimental production demonstrates 
that the working model can be man- 
ufactured on a small scale and pre- 
pares the samples for test-marketing. 


The staff Marketing group cooper- 
ates with the project team, helping to 
plan the strategy of the test-marketing 
campaign; it may even do the entire 
job. Again, the divisional Management 


Committee and the project team takes 
a long, hard look at the project. 

Does it still appear to be the kind 
of business 3M should be inP A fair- 
size sum of money has been spent. If 
the project stands the rigid scrutiny 
and a decision is made to continue 
work, top 3M management support is 
sought. 

The full-scale commercialization 
process is started. The project team is 
“beefed up.” Pilot plant facilities are 
expanded concurrently with  larger- 
scale test-marketing. Prices are estab- 
lished, along with the distribution and 
sales pattern. 

As observed earlier, the New Prod- 
ucts Division operated, by charter, at 
a loss. When a project begins to show 
profit, or when it has been demon- 
strated that the product is at that point 
in development where risk to capital is 
minimized, the company then places 
the new business somewhere in the 
company’s structure or creates a new 
division for it. 

Frequently the project team accom- 
panies the new business to divisional 
status; sometimes the members prefer 
to remain in the New Products Divi- 
sion and start another business. | 


THE NEW PRODUCTS DIVISION 


GENERAL MANAGER 


ASSIGNED GENERAL 
STAFF 

DIVISION MANAGEMENT 
COMMITTEE 


PRODUCT & 
PROCESS 
DEVELOPMENT 
DEPARTMENT 


PATENT 


LIAISON 


QUALITY 
CONTROL 
DEPARTMENT 


paeas) aaa GENERAL STAFF 
SERVICES 


SALES AND 
MARKETING 
DEPARTMENT 


EXPERIMENTAL 
PRODUCTION 
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FOOTNOTES 


The peculiarities of magazines 


The Magazine Publishers Assn. meeting in White 
Sulphur Springs a couple of weeks ago showed what 
can be done when a few men with determination get 
together. It was by all odds the best, most interesting 
and most productive MPA meeting we have ever at- 
tended. Further, its attendance was more diverse than 
we have seen in the past and if the magazine adver- 
tising and promotion people keep coming in the fu- 
ture, there is a better than even chance that maga- 
zines will at last have an effective spokesman in 
the MPA. 


The question is, of course, exactly what the con- 
sumer magazines will have to say as a unified adver- 
tising medium. To our way of thinking it is somewhat 
less than useless for them to inveigh idly against the 
broadcast media and the Sunday supplements. Both 
are effective advertising media and must be recog- 
nized as such. That is not to say that there shouldn’t 
be competitive research and competitive selling. It is 
to say that each medium has inherent qualities pe- 
culiar to it which should be promoted vigorously, and 
really only one quality common to them all—they 
reach people. 


Many media are content (and some can afford 
to be) with merely citing audience figures. There was 
a day not too long ago when this was enough for 
magazines, too, but that day is no more and the 
medium seems to be having a tough time adjusting 
to the fact. 


We hope that it will soon turn to its own peculiar 
qualities which we happen to believe are as impor- 
tant (if not more so) than any boxcar audience figures 
could ever be. There are a great many things the 
magazine business can explore to advantage. Among 
them, and most important, is the history of the printed 
word, which has been used from the Bible (to sell 
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religion) to the Federalist papers (to sell a politi 
theory) to the New York, New Haven & Hartfor 
The Kid in Upper Four (to sell an idea) to the n 
in the Hathaway shirt (to sell a product). 


It might not be going too far to say that whate 
is important is printed. It doesn’t matter about ° 
source; it might be a speech, a play or a televis 
show. If it’s important, it will be printed. 


In short, people can get important things fr 
magazines and have the opportunity to refresh, 
refer, to retain those things if they want. There 
nothing necessarily transitory about a magazine. 


There are other peculiar qualities which the ma 
zines can sell to advertisers. Loyalty, for examp 
Does any consumer magazine publisher know h 
long the average subscriber has been getting the ma 
zine? And if he does, has he ever promoted the fa 


There is the peculiar quality of convenience. 
magazine is the only advertising medium a consun 
is exposed to, as he wants to be, when he wants to! 
where he wants to be, and when he is in a mood ck 
to that of the magazine’s own editorial mood. 


There is the peculiar quality of sharing, a pre 
common desire in the human race. Magazines are 1 
easiest of the advertising media to share with oft 
people. 


There are doubtless other unique qualities 
magazines and it would be no trouble to put togett 
a list of such qualities for any medium. These « 
just a few of those we think consumer magazit 
should explore and promote instead of wailing abe 
audience figures. These are some of the things 
other medium has and we hope the magazines v 
begin taking advantage of them. 
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A family, far apart, can get together in a hurry by telephone. 


It's such a good, satisfying feeling when you pick up the receiver and 
hear the familiar voice of a loved one. The miles melt away, 
the smiles go both ways. Family news is more thrilling when told in person. 


And so much more can be said in a telephone call! 


Advertising for Michigan Bell, our client for 23 years, reminds folks 
of the many ways the telephone serves a family. And helps sell 


the convenience, speed and fun of getting together by telephone. 


N.W. AYER & SON, INC. 


PHILADELPHIA - NEW YORK +» CHICAGO + DETROIT - SAN FRANCISCO + HOLLYWOOD + BOSTON +« HONOLULU 


Was Important Sales-Building Fact To Remember For 1958: 


CIRCULATION UP MORE THAN 
HAL A MILLION IN 12 MONTHE 


One more reason why — 


we 


= 


a new all-time high of 5,420,000—an increase of more than 
550,000 over the same period last year. 


Record-breaking circulation increases are nothing new 
to McCall’s. Every year since 1950 McCall’s has 
established new highs in total circulation. 


McCall’s is a magazine that helps a woman in the management 

>”. of her home every day—and provides her, and her family, 
any! .) - with inspiration and guidance for better living. The 
provocative and challenging editorial features in each issue 
make McCall’s one of America’s most talked-about 
magazines month after month. 


c 
fl 
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3 
McCall’s circulation for the first quarter of 1958 reached 


More people are buying McCall’s than ever before. In fact, 


All of which helps explain how McCall’s works—for its 
readers as well as its advertisers. 


Circulation figures: Publisher’s estimate, first 3 months, 1958. 


McCall’s, the magazine of Togetherness 


